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LITBRATURE. 





TO A LOST FRIEND 


There came a bird in lovely eventide, 
In his wild: voice the soul of music beamed ; 
His eye, like dewy morn, to earth returned, 
Hymnin g the death-knell of the dying day. 

“ Harp of the sky, 
O, come again with the sweet soul therein ;” 
But it never came again ! 


They brought me, in my life’s green summer time, 
The sweetest gift o'er which sweet earth has power: 
Beauty’s own bright ideal—a glorious flower, 
So fresh, so young, so dear, so odour full ! 

—O beautiful ! 
In all thy fragrance all thy bloom still beam !— 
But it faded like a dream. 


Oh, fair are the fond soul's wild reveries ! 

And one that [ remember was among the rest, 

Like lily ’mid the flowers with snowy vest— 

For hope’s own magic hand formed the design. 
“ Lovely, be mine!” 

But her bright face saddened in sweet sympathy, 

As she whispered, ** Not for thee !” 


Glittering on the majestic brow of night, 

A star was my companion and my friend : 

Vast fields of thought it opened to my mind ; 

I loved it as friends love the soul that’s gone. 
Glorious, shine on ! 

Lead up to loftier heights my mounting way ! 

But it sank on its grave the sky ! 


Lady ! that bird, and flower, and dream, and star, - 
’Twas thou ! * Ah, why thus ’reft my torn soul ground?” 
And, lo, the great wind from its halls of sound, 
Sweeping, with master-hand, the chords of air, 

—Earth’s sister fair, 
Did syllable its music into mortal mode : 
“ Tt was the will of God!” 


SONG OVER A CHILD. 
BARRY CORNWALL. 

Dream, baby, dream! 

The atars are glowing. 
Hear’st thou the stream ! 

’Tis softly flowing. 
All gently glide the hours ; 
Above no tempest lowers : 
Below are fragrant flowers 

In silence growing. 


Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Till dawn to-morrow ! 

Why should'st thou weep, 
Who know’st not sorrow ? 
Too soon come pains and fears ; 
Too soon a cause for tears : 

So from thy future years 
No sadness borrow ! 


Dream, baby, dream ! 
Thine eyelids quiver. 
Know’st thou the theme 
Of yon soft river? 
It saith, ** Be calm, be sure, 
Unfailing, gentle, pure ! 
So shall thy life endure, 
Like mine, for ever!” 


A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF ALFIERI. 


Two men who had sought for protection from the rays of the sun ia an ar- 
bour which was overshadowed by the thick leaves of a wide-spreading vine,were 
seated opposite to each other, leaning on a table, and smoking perfumed cigar- 
ettos. 

The elder, who appeared to be about forty years of age, was tall and pale ; 
his costume, which was rich although simple, had somewhat ofa military appear- 
ance about it. As for the younger, he was characterised by that slovenly ele- 

ance which had begun to be fashionable in Italy as well as in France, towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

“Faith Alfieri,” said the elder of the two, “ you were the last person in the 
world I expected to have met at Albano.” 

“Yet, methinks, the sick man’s place should be where he may hope to mend 
his health,” 

The young man looked at the count: “The fact is, you do look paler than 
usual; have you consulted the best physicians!” ‘ Yes.” 

“ And what do they say?” 

“ The same thing over and over again. They promise me in the winter that 
I shall be well in the summer; and when the summer comes and I feel no re- 
lief, they assure me that I shall be better in the winter. The Milanese doctors 
recommend the air of Naples, and the Neapolitan doctors that of Milan; and so 
they go ori, turning me over from one to the other, until Iexpect some day 
to die on the road between these two places, if I continue to follow their ordi- 
nances,”’ 

“ Come, come, nonsense, did you ever hear of anybody dying at your age!” 

“ Sometimes,” murmured Alfieri pensively and shaking his head. 


“ T bet I know what ails you: you have eternally present to your mind the 


prediction of your old sorceress.” 
“Am I wrong, Cellini’ 
woman told me all that has happened to me since. 


brated.” 
“ And nr would die at thirty-five. 
history you 


man, is what | cannot understand.” 
The count sighed, but made no answer : ashort silence ensued. 
“ Yesterday,” continued Cellini, lowering his voice, ‘ heated by tra 
velling and unable to sleep, I ventured into the garden ; 


I was only twelve years of age when that old 
t She said that I should 
leave Piedmont, that I should become a poet, and that my name would be cele- 


Who doesn’t know that part of your 
ave written on it an admirable sonnet which all Italy knows by 
heart. But that a man like you should put faith inthe mummery of an old wo- 


- | 18 heard, the voice of another who answers her with familiarity ! 


you know | why Aldi preferred certain death to tortures such as these; for I, a man of 
the small pavilion at the extremity of the gravel walk.” “Yes,” “ Well, 


I was strolling about near it, when I heard a door or window suddenly 
close. I turned about, and found myself cheek by jow! witha man.” ‘“ Can it 
be possible!” ‘ Seeing me, he stopped short and seemed inclined to speak, 
but he altered his mind, turned away, and disappeared” “ Did you distinguish | 
his features?” ‘As I do yours now—it was splendid moonlight.” “ And you 





| morning I saw him in the pump-room.” ‘* Do you know his name!” “ They 
| call him Marliano.” The Count started up with vivacity. “Are you sure he 
| came out of the pavilion!” “ I couldn't swear toit, but I think he did.” “ And 
you are sure that it was close to the pavilion at the bottom of the garden, 
near the peplar tree that you met him?” ‘ Yes, under the windows of the 
| Marchioness Alcanza.”’ Alfieri turned pale, his lips trembled convulsively, but 
he mastered his emotion and satdown again. ‘ You see that I haven’t lost my 
time,” continued Cellini, who had not remarked the count's uneasiness. ‘I am 
on the scent of a love affair, which will no doubt furnish me with some excellent 
scenes. I! had already remarked this Marliano, on account of his being so very 
ugly : he looks like the impenitent thief, in my idea. Seeing him continvally in 
the company of the marchioness, who, by-the-bye, appears to hate him, I at first 
| took him for her husband, but I was mistaken ; there is a secret about it, which 
| you must help me to penetrate.” 
|" It was indeed a secret; but it was not only now that the count desired to dis- 
| cover it. Cellini was far from being aware how interested his friend was in this 
mystery, and what anguish his recital had inflicted upon him. 

The marchioness had been about three months at Abano. She had come alone, 
and was ill. Alfieri had done his best to avoid her ; indeed he let slip no oppor- 
tunity of showing his aversion when chance threw them together ; but the young 
widow did her utmost to overcome ahatred, the cause of which she really was, 
or affected to be, ignorant of. Subsequently the count’s coldness had yielded to 
the marks of interest which he received from the marchioness, and a sort of inti- 
macy, which became more familiar every day, sprung up between them. He 
felt that this woman exercised more influence over him every time he saw her ; 
that his existence was, as it were, incomplete without her society ; and that, in 
short, his happiness depended on the continuance of that friendship which had 
so unexpectedly arisen out of his former dislike. 

He was on the point of telling her so one day, when Marliano arrived. At 
the sight of this man Bianca appeared confused; she welcomed him with con- 

cealed affright ; there aruse a sort of mute combat between them, in which the 
young widow was vanquished. 
| Alfieri then remarked that she avoided him. It seemed to him as if this Mar- 
| liano exercised over her a sort of jealous guardianship, to which she submitted, 
; but against her will. What connexion could there exist between these two be- 

ings? Cellini’s story cleared up all his doubts, but he could not bring himself 
to put faith in the conclusions which it seemed to warrant. Then who was this 
|Marliano! A first glance seemed to indicate one of those men who pass their 
| lives in the frivolities and dissipations of the world; but after a more minute ex- 
| amination hedescried under this assumed mask a violent tenacity, a stubborn 
anid headstrong will, one of those ignoble and coarse minds in a case of ada- 
mant. Alfieri had in vain endeavoured to study more deeply this man’s cha- 
racter ; all his advances were met with distant civility : indeed the marchioness 
always interfered to put an end to any discussion which might arise between 
them—she seemed to fear their coming in contact with each other. 

Such was the state of things, when one day the count on descending into the 
garden rather earlier than usual, met the young widow alone. It was the first 
time since the arrival of Marliano, and he resolved to profit by it. After seve- 
ral useless attempts to discourse on indifferent topics, finding that he became 
more and mure embarrassed, he at last sudden'y stopped, and taking the hand 
of the marchioness— 

“* What have you against me?” said he ; ‘‘ and why do you avoidme ?” 

“‘T avoid you!”’ repeated she; ‘ what can induce you to think so ?” 

“Do you think [am blind, madam? For more than a fortnight this is the 
first time that I have been able to speak to you.” 

The marchioness, who had been troubled for a moment, had now recovered 
herself. 

‘“* Are you sure that itis my fault!” asked she, smiling; ‘‘ we seldom find 
those whom we do not care to seek.” 

““Ah, madam! you donot doubt my desire to partake of your society?” 

“Why not! I know that my arrival at Abano displeased you at first. 

| Did the intimacy of a few days suffice to destroy all your former prejudices t” 
| The count blushed, and endeavoured tu exculpate himself. 

**Do not attempt to deny it,” continued the marchioness ; “some one had 

| poisoned your mind against me. I know that the only reason of your stay was 
your being obliged to wait for some letters which you expected ; you werecon- 
| sequently compelled to put up with my society.” 

**1 do not know who can have given you all these details,” said Alfieri, 
with unaffected simplicity,** bat [cannot deny my faults,or conceal my thoughts. 
It is true that your name awakened in me a painful emotion, and that I did not 

| attempt to hide it. But if such be the cause of your coldness towards me, 
| which has succeeded so suddenly to your prior affability, you punish too cruelly 
@ prejudice which your presence has sufficed to dissipate.” 

“And may | ask you what this prejudice might be?” 

‘*Were I to refuse to give you the explanation you demand, you might be in- 
| clined to suppose that it arose from some injurious repugnance on my part ; but 
your presence renewed a sensation of sorrow within my breast, of which I was 
not the master.” 

**And fur what reason?” 

“*T once heda friend, madam, who had likewise been the companion of my 
studies. We had grown together, and I loved him as children love one ano- 
ther, because they are of the same age and enjoy the same pleasures. We 
had separated, but kept up a regular correspondence, for we could not forget the 
happy days of our boyhood. I heard that he lived respected by all who knew 
him at Genoa. About a year back I learned that he had fallen in love with a wo- 
man, beautiful, admired, and courted by all. Two of my letters remained un- 
eee 5 at last I received one from his mother—his love had been fatal to 

im.” 

“And your friend was called?" ‘Julio Aldi.” 

On hearing this name, a cry escaped the marchioness. 

** It was then that I heard your name pronounced for the first time,” conti- 
nued Alfieri; but seeing that the young woman had buried her face in her 
hands—* Pardon me, madam,” said he, with a supplicating and agitated voice, 
“I have afflicted you but it was unavoidable. Now you are aware why I 
wished to avoid a person whose presence recalled to me the death of my 
friend.” 
| “*How you must have hated me!” 
tears. 

“No, madam ; for I knew that you did everything in your power to prevent 
their duel, that you even went to the place of rendezvous.” 

“ Too late, sir—too late !” 

_“ The fault was not yours, and Aldi’s mother rendered you full justice; she 
did not accuse you in the agony of her grief, but the young man’s imprudence, 
which had exposed him to the Baron Rocca’s sword. Ah, how often have I 

|} condemned him for having ventured, in the chances of a duel, a life full of 
| hope in the future! I then did not know that jealousy can excite to anger 

I then did not know the anguish of always finding near the person beloved a 
| face whose impassibility insults our sufferings—of hearing, wherever her voice 
I comprehend 

















exclaimed the marchioness, bathed in 


| thought and reverie as | am, who never touched a sword in my life, I feel a 
| thirst for shedding blood ; a challenge is ever on my lips,and J wish to be placed 
| Opposite to my adversary, sword in hand, to acquire the right of loving exclu- 
| sively to myselt.”’ 

Alfieri’s voice had risen as he spoke, his pale face was flushed, and, on pro- 
| M@uncing these last words his hand was outs tretched as if he had grasped a 


would recognise him again!” ‘I have done so already.” “How!” “ This | sword ; the marchioness made an involuntary motion to stop him. 


OFFICE. AMERICAN HOTEL: 
} oe BARCLAY STREET. 
| .“ Ah! you need not fear,” rejoined he with a smile; “I have devo ured 
_my anger. What right had I to provoke a rival? Jealousy is only permitted 
to him who can hope for a return to his affection. And yet,” continued he,after a 
| short pause, “ what risk shouldI run in aduel? Is there not a terrible one en- 
| gaged between me and my malady? and I well know what will be the issue of 
that ” 
| The marchioness had insensibly drawn closer to him. Her looks were fixed 
on the poet's dejected countenance with an indeccribable expression of compas- 
' — a ; A Z r . 
| sion, and she said, in a voice trembling with emotion, ‘‘ Good heavens! what is 
‘the matter with you?” 

“Do you ask me? Do you not know both the cause and the cure? No- 
thing bot a little affection which might inspire me with the desire to live ; for 
an instant I imagined | had found it ; I then breathed more freely ; I felt all the 
vigour of my first youth return, because I was happy ; but it only lasted a few 
days, for I soon perceived that my hopes were groundless.” 

“Who told you sot” 

“ Bianca!” exclaimed he; “have I understood you’ Speak, I beseech you 
—for pity’s sake, speak !” 

The marchioness was about to answer; but she suddenly uttered a cry of 
terror, and tore herself from his embrace. The count raised his eyes ; Marliano 
was standing at the corner of the parterre. 

The Genoese bowed coldly. On seeing him the marchioness had fallen back 
motionless on the bench ; he advanced, and, without appearing to notice her 
emotion, inquired her health with impassable politeness. 

As for Alfieri, the arrival of this man at the moment that he was about to re- 
ceive an avowal which he had so Jong and so ardently sought after, had at first 
drawn from him a gesture of anger; but his attention was soon attracted to- 
wards Bianca, who by her looks seemed to be supplicating Marliano. Alfieri 
felt all his doubts return; an invincible instinct pointed out this man to him as 
his rival, and he resolved to his utmost to verify his suspicions. He observed to 
the marchioness that it was time to go to the spring, and he offered to escort 
| her there. 

“T thank you, sir,” said the marchioness with embarrassment; ‘I remain 
here ; but do not let me interfere with your arrangements.” ; 

“ My arrangements are yours, madam,” said the count; “you know it—the 
only hours that I enjoy are those which | pass with you.” : 

“T see, count, that you would succeed quite as well in madrigals as in trage- 
dy,” replied the marchio.ess with effort. 

Alfieri shook bis head. ‘ Do not rail, I beseech you, at the expression of a~ 
sentiment which you know to be sincere,” said he; “ you cannot mistake 
| the cause of the change which your presence has worked in me. Before I 
| knew you I was unbappy, wearied with all that vain applause which is 
called glory. I saw you—melancholy, fatigue, all disappeared. You have 
acted on me like the rays of the sun on a drooping plant—I owe you my very 
existence.” 

“ Sir!” exclaimed the marchioness, terrified : and then she turned her eyes 
upon Marliano, but he remained calm and motionless. 

Alfieri had watched her lonks and her movements. 

“ You will excuse me,” rejoined he, turning towards the Genoese ; “‘ such con- 
fessions are not usually made in the presence of a third person. I have doubt- 
less been indiscreet.” 

Marliano bowed. ‘I feel happy,” said he, “count, to have inspired you 
with so much confidence as to induce you to make such an avowal of your sen- 
timents.” 

“ T assure you, signor, that I rejoice that you hear me.” 

“Tt is rather for me to rejvice to find that a great poet employs, to express his 
passion, an eloquence which others in vein seek for in their love.” 

The irony with which these last words had been pronounced had something so 
cold, so piercing about it, that it produced on Alfieri the effect of those wounds 
which we do not feel at first; but when he understood the full force of it, a flush 
of indignation caused his very blood to boil: his eyes met those of Marliano. 
Bianca threw herself between these two glances, in which they exchanged their 
hatred. 

We well know your gallantry, count,” said she ; “but we have had quite — 
enough on that chapter for to-day. I do not intend to go to the spring, but I 
do not wish to hinder you from taking your accustomed walk ; you will bring 
me a nosegay on your return.” 

The count made an effort on himself, and touk his leave. Marliano was about 
to follow him. 

“Signor Marliano !” exclaimed the marchioness, ‘‘ you promised to read me 
a chapter.” 

The Genoese turned towards her, a sardonic smile played upon his lips. 
‘“‘ Are you so much afraid for him?” said he. 

Bianca laid her hand on her heart, and sat down without being able to an- 
swer. 

“Yet you have reason to be satisfied with me, madam,” rejoined Marliano, 
bitterly. ‘Did I not allow him to speak of his love? Did I not soffer his in- 
sults, for his intention was to insult me’ Did I not carry my patience to such 
a pitch that he must have thought mea vile coward? Does not this suffice 

ou ” 

“T must leave this place,” said the marchioness with anguish. 
stay here any longer. I shall return to Genoa.” 

“T am ready ” 

Bianca cast on Marliano a Jong look of terror and indignation. 

“ Yes,” continued she, ‘I sha!! return to Genoa, but to bid an eternal adieu to 
the world. I have often thought of it—my determination is taken—I shall re- 
tire into a convent.” 

Marliano started. 

“‘T am resolved.” 

“Tmpossible! So young, so beautiful—to bury yourself in an eternal pri- 

son.” 

‘Am I free now?” 

“The Genoese looked at her. “It is to avoid me that you shun the 
world,” said he, sorrowfully ; ‘you then hate me more than you love its plea- 
sures.” 

‘“‘ And even were it so, have you not forced me to itt” 

“What have I done?” : 

The marchioness briskly raised her head. ‘“ Do you dare ask me!” said she, 
with indignant surprise. ‘ Baron Rocca, have you fergotten the pastt Have 
you not traced around me a fatal circle which none can pass without certain 
death? You ask me what you have dgne. Have you not profited by your odi- 
ous address as a bravo to assume to yourself the authority of a guardian over 
me against my will, and call to account all those who have dared to approach 
me’? I could not demand the assistance of those who would have had the cou- 
rage to protect me against this tyranny, for it would have exposed them to cer- 
tain destraction. Sheltered under the point of honour, you would have awaited 
their provocation—then, master of the arms and conditions, you would have mur- 
dered them as you did the unfortunate Aldi. Thus have you enslaved me to 
your will during three years, trembling beneath your regard, obliged tc suffer 
| your society, and estranging all others from me through fear. In vain have I 
tried to escape you; you have followed me everywhere. Even here, where I 
had fled for concealment. you appear under the false name of Marliano, as if you 
had feared that yours would have been the signa! of my flight—and you ask 
me what you have done!” 

Whilst the marchioness had been speaking, the Genoese had turned paler and 
paler : his features had assumed an expression impossible to describe; it was 
| an anguish which had something cruel about it—a sort of despair which tor- 











“T cannot 


“What say you, madamt A convent :” 
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mented him, but inspired no pity ; it was the grief of Satan crowned king of 
evil and of pain. 

«Why did you not love me?” said he, fixing on the marchioness a withering 
look of anger. ‘It is you who have caused all that has happened. Happiness 
would have softened my soul. You have exasperated it. That skill which you 
reproach me with—the world itself forced me to acqu're it. 1 was ugly, aban- 
doned ; I required a defence against contempt—I acquired the art of killing. 
What had at first been necessity, became at last a habit—I place my horour in 
a science which I had studied merely as a safeguard. Besides, why should I 
spare those who hate me? The hatred of others renders us cruel, madam. 
Ah! as soon as I knew you, I take heaven to witness that I repented ever 
having shed blooi—but I could not efface the past.- My love was disdained. 
I saw you despised and hated me. I was then seized with a secret rage. Why 
should I leave to another the happiness which had been refused to myself? 
Would you even have thanked me for it at the bottom of yoursoul? No! If 
T am crvel, Bianca, it is because I cannot bear the idea that you should love 
another.” 

“Thus I am the slave of your passion.” “TI love you, and am jealous.” 
*¢ Bat I—I do not love you.” ‘I know—I know it. And yet your love would 
change my whole life, and redeem the past.” He seized the hands of Bianca, 
and pressed them convulsively against his heart. ‘*Oh! I love you, Bianca; 
I love you as man never loved,” exclaimed he ; ‘‘ why are you without pity ?”’ 
** Leave—leave me,” said the young woman, struggling to escape. ‘ What 
can I do-to induce you to listen tome?’’ ‘ Leave me, I say.” ‘ Bianca, you 
cannot eternally resist my prayers—you will relent—lI love you too much—you 
must be mine at last.” ‘A convent rather!” exclaimed the voung woman, 
distracted. ‘J will tear you from it.” ‘Then the tomb!” Marliano let drop 
her hands, which he bad held in his. ‘ You love the count,” said he, guashing 
his teeth with rage. The marchioness shuddered, attempted to speak, but burst 
into tears. ‘‘ To-morrow we will start for Genoa,” said he, after a long silence. 

At this moment some persons appeared at the extremity of the walk; Mar- 
liano offered the countess his arm, and they both walked away. 

Hardly had they disappeared amongst the trees, when Cellini crept cautiously 
from behind a clump of agacias where he had concealed himself. He had arriv- 
ed there a little after Alfieri’s departure, and having distinguished the voices of 

the marchioness and Marliano, he had allowed his curiosity to get the better of 
his discretion. Wishing to clear up the suspicions which he entertained, he had 
listened attentively, and had heard all that had passed between them. The be- 
ginning of their conversation had only excited his astonishment, and he merely 
saw in it acapital subject for a scenario, but the end had taught him the part 
which Alfieri played in the affair. He therefore ran to him immediately, and 
told him all that he had discovered thus opportunely. His revelation was for 
the count as welcome as it was unexpected; his doubts were removed, and | 
he saw that he was beloved. Everything was now explained: the trouble of 
the marchioness at the sight of Marliano; her timid submission to his will; 
the sudden alteration in her behavicur towards himself. His joy knew no bounds. 

“ But,” observed Cellini, ‘she has promised this Marliano, or rather this Ba- 
ron Rocca, to start to-morrow.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Alfieri; ‘ she shall stay. Ah! heaven be thanked that 
T have learned the truth; for this once this Baron Rocca will find some one be- 
twixt him and the woman whom he oppresses.” 

“You forget that you never handied an arm in your life, and that this man 
will infallibly kill you.” 

**T do not care.” 

“‘Of course you are too happy just now to care about life; only, if you suc- 
cumb, the marchioness will remain without a protector, and expused to the mercy 
of her persecutor.” 

“You are right. But need I fight this man? Would it not be sufficient to 
publish the truth ?” 

‘It is injurious to the baron ; he will challenge you, and you cannot refuse to 
give him satisfaction, or it will be said you are afraid.” 

“ Well, I will give him satisfaction.” 

* ‘Then he will kill you, and you will not have benefited her in the least. You 
walk in a circle out of which you can find no issue.” 

Alfieri stamped with rage on the ground. ‘Is it possible that this point of 
honour can cover every enormity? What! because a villain is clever in the 
art of killing, he has the right to foice you tosilence, or to murder you! Strange 
justice of the world! If I refuse to allow myself to be assassinated by this 
cut-throat, a thousand voices will be raised to brand me as a coward, and my ce- 
lebrity will only serve to publish my shame to every corner of the world, 
and render my name more despicable. Since life is nothing but an arena 
of gladiators, why was I not taught to shed blood? What use is what I am 


wee 


had puntos the sideboard, and seemed to be inhaling the perfumes of some 
rare ers ina crystal vase, when his eyes fell on a case of pistols, which 
Cellini had placed there on his return from the shooting-gallery. He opened 
ie took out a pistol, which he examined carelessly, and approached the 
window. 

“* Are you satisfied with these arms?” asked he of Cellini. ‘ Very much so ; 
they are of the manufactory of Cosimo.” ‘ Will you allow me to try them?” 
‘*Certainly.” Marliano looked out of the window. ‘ You see that flower yon- 
der,” said he, pointing to a rose-bud, which was the only one left on the bush. 
“Yes ; but it’s out of pistol-shot.” Marliano fired. “* Ah signor !”” exclaimed 
Cellini. ‘* The flower is down of course,” said the count, who had remained at 
the other extremity of the apartment. ‘+ You seem to jest, but it’s a fact.” The 
count smiled; he saw that Marliano wanted tofrighten him. ‘ By Jove, Signor 
Marliano,” said Cellini, who was still looking at the flower, “if we ever fight, 
T should not feel inclined to choose pistols as the weapons.” ‘ Why not?!” ex- 
claimed Alfieri; ‘‘ on account of the flower?” ‘ No,no; on my own account.” 
“ Dear me! who knows? it frequently happens that this extraordinary dexterity 
will disappear at the tof d .” Marliano made a movement. 

“*T do not say that for you, signor ; but the most clever villain cannot always 
support the look of an houest man, and his conscience will sometimes make his 
hand tremble. Indeed there are many who only make a parade of their skill, 
in order to avoid a more dangerous struggle, and who volunteer a proof of their 
address to dispense with giving a proof of courage.” 

“ Count !” exclaimed Marliano, springing towards Alfieri. 

“Once more I do not say that for you,”’ quietly returned the latter. 

“ This assurance is useless,” said Marliano, his lips trembling with rage. “I 
know that you dare not address such words to me. Poetsare prudent ; they only 
‘insult by allusions ; they never provoke, except from under cover of an oratori- 
cal precaution ; and when we are tired with their disguised insolence, they feign 
to be ignorant of its cause; in case of necessity, they might even invoke their 
bad health, and call themselves too ill to have any honoar.” 

“You do not mean that for me either, I suppose,” said the count mildly. 

“T leave you the judge of that, sir.” 

“O no,” continued Alfieri; ‘for if such were the case, the Signor Marliano 
knows that I night demand satisfaction.” 

“* Who hinders you from doing sot” 

“You then recognize that I have the right to do it? You own that your in- 
solence was directed towards me—that I am insulted ?” 

* Be it so.” 

Alfieri sprang towards the Genoese, and seizing his hand—“ I have the choice 
of arms, sir,”’ exclaimed he. 

“Tt matters not to me.” 

‘We shall soon see.” He ran to the sideboard, seized Cellini’s pistols, and 
returning to Marliano—‘‘ Choose,” said he, 

** But one of the pistols is unloaded.” 

“The other will suffice for one of us.” 

“What !—do you want to fight?” 

“Muzzle to muzzle; and God defend the right.” 

‘Tt is impossible,” exclaimed Marliano. 

** Pardon me, signor, 1am insulted; you have said it. I have the right to im- 
pose the conditions; you have said that too. You cannot refuse, unless you be 
a vile coward. The point of honour, which has served you so frequently, is 
against you now. You hoped that, like so many others of your victims, I 
should be fool enough to stand up to serve asa mark for your bullet or your 
sword, that you might cut me down as you did that flower, with a smile on your 
lips. But you were mistaken, Baron Rocca.” 

“ Ah! you know my name, do you?” 

“ Yes, and think not that I will yield a single fraction of my advantages. I 
do not fight to make a parade of bravery or generosity, but to deliver the mar- 
chioness from your odious persecutions. 1 fight to kill you.” 

‘Your hope may be deceived,” exclaimed the baron, whose surprise was now 
turned into fury. 

“T know it; but whatever be the issue of this combat, Bianca will have noth- 
ing more to fear from your tyranny. I have taken all my precautions; if I 
succumb, all Italy will know the cause of my death; I shall have bought with 
my blood the right of publishing your infamy ; aad I shall be believed, for the 
dead, it is known, never lie. 1 shall be pitied, fur my very enemies will take 
care to exalt my glory. Your fatal celebrity will be affixed to mine as to a fu 
neral pile, and you will be branded as a villain for having killed me. I shall 
have breken the yoke which you have imposed upon the marchioness. Placed 
under the safeguard of public opinion, she will have nought to fear from you, 








and what I know to me? O God! I would barter my genius, my glory, 
everything, for the science of a fencing-master. What's to be done—what’s to 
be done!” 

“Formerly a bravo might have served your turn; unfortunately they are out 
of fashicn now ” 

Alfieri shook his head and remained pensive. But he suddenly awoke 
= his reverie . ‘‘ Yes,” murmured he, “ it must be so; it’s the only means I 

ave.” 

“ What are you going to do?” asked his friend. 

** You shall know very soon,” answered the count, and he left the room. 

The following hours were employed by him in arranging his affairs and writing 
his last instructions He wrote to his sister, bade an eternal adieu to everything 
he loved in this world, and then descended into the saloon. 

Cellini and Marliano were there alone. The former was warm in the praise of 
a volume of Machiavel which he held in his hand. 

*{ do not know it,” said Marliano, eoolly. 

* Should you wish to read it !” asked the young man, presenting him the book. 

“T never read.” 

Cellini jooked at him with astonishment. This was the epoch of the regene- 


ration of ideas which signalized the end of the eighteenth century. The nobili- | 


ty seemed to have suddenly awoke from the long torpidity in which they had 
lain, to study something more than the mere art of gallantry, or the noble science 
of arms. here was a universal rush towards literature, so that a man who de- 
clared that he could not read, was considered as extraordinary a being as a cour- 
tier of the reign of Charles the Second who lived without a mistress. 

The count, who on entering had remarked Cellini’s surprise, observed— 

“Signor Marliano is quite right; what can gentlemen have to do with 
books ¢” 


Marliano looked at him, asif to discover whether he was not victimized ; | 


but the count’s features were so calm that he hardly knew what to conjecture. 

“Tf you really think so, my dear count,” said Cellini, laughing, “1 wonder at 
your passing whole nights over your books, as you are accustomed to do.” 

“Oh! as for me,” rejoined the count, “I’ma poet, a madman! I love Plu- 
tarch, and am foolish enough to consider such words as liberty, country, as any- 
thing but ridiculous. I am one of those who would not have every man’s happi- 
ness or misery depend on the chance of birth. I dream of a world where re- 
compenses would be awarded to the most worthy, honours to the most devoted, 
happiness to all; but I’m a madman, you know, whilst Signor Marliano is a 

entleman.”’ 


All this had been said with so much calm, and with such a sameness of into- 


nation, that it would have puzzled any one to guess the interlocutor's real mean- | 


ing. Its irony was hidden, but was thereby rendered more poignant—you felt 
the goad without perceiving it. Marliano knew that he was attacked, and 
winced under his adversary’s infliction; but he likewise knew that a quarrel 
wonld drive the marchioness to extremities, and he resolved to avoid it if 
possible ; it was, therefore, with a mixture of anger and reserve that he an- 
swered—- 

‘IT cannot accept your excuses, count. I am satisfied with the world as it is, 
and leave to philosuphers and philanthropists, as they style themselves, literary 
knight-errants, the care of remcdelling it between their repasts, as they would a 
play or an opera.” 

“What can sucha man as you have to do with philanthropists and philoso- 
phers!” exclaimed Alfieri. ‘ Ah, sir, you are really disposed to show us too 
much indulgence. Nonsense !—men who wish to enlighten the human mind, 
the monsters !—who love their fellow-creatures, the fools! The clever men 
are those who profit by abuses instead of combating them, and ornament their 
avarice and hard heartedness with the name of principle or political opinions ; 
who grind down the poor to satisfy their habits of indolence and extiavagance, 
and become wealthy on the miseries of others less privileged than themselves. 
Those are the persons who know how to live; them we should take for our mo- 
dels. Neither is it difficult, heaven knows, to lead the life of the exquisites of 
high life ;—ruin your creditors, dishonour as many women as possible, kill a few 
of your most intimate friends in duei, and you will leave behind you the reputa- 
tion of a most perfect gentleman.” 


Whilst Alfieri had been speaking, Marliano seemed devoured by an increasing 
irritation. At the last words pronounced by the count, he turned round sudden- 
ly, but, as if he wished to avoid a quarrel at any price, he advanced towards a 
chair on which he had left his hat, and took it up. 

“ Pardon me, signor,” said Alfieri, “‘ perhaps I have wounded your political 
opinions. I should really be very much grieved if you were obliged to leave 
the room on my sccount, although certainly very much flattered at your thus ac- 
knowledging yourself conquercd.” 

Marliano threw down his hat. “I was never conquered by anybody,” said he, 
haughtily. 

Altieri bowed ; a vague smile played on bis lips. For a few moments the 
three persons present were silent. Cellini, embarrassed, hardly knew what his 
riend was aiming at, and the Genoese evidently seeking to avoid a rupture. He 





and will require no one to defend her, for you will have lost the privileges of a 
man of honour, and all will refuse to give you satisfaction.” 

‘Enough! enough!’ exclaimed the baron, who was now beside himself, 
*‘one of us must die. Follow me.” 

‘*T am ready, sir.” 

They directed their steps towards the door. Cellini stopped them. ‘ One 
moment, gentlemen—you cannot fight without seconds, especially on such con- 
ditions ; it is impossible.” 

** You shall be mine,” said Alfieri; ‘ the baron will get one.” 

“Meet me at the spring in an hour,” said Marliano going out. 

Cellini likewise left the apartment. 

When Alfieri was left alone, a sort of moral depression seized upon him. He 
passed over in his mind the events of his life; he thought of Bianca. Cellini’s 
story had led him to believe that he was beloved, but was that sufficient now 
that he was about to engage in a combat in which his life was at stake? Was 
it love or pity that had actuated the marchioness! He was buried in these re- 
| flections when she entered the apartment with a book in her hand. On per- 
; ceiving the count she stopped and blushed, but recovering her presence of mind, 
{ . Hoy with you, you see,” said she, showing him the last volume he had pub- 
| lished. 

; Yes,” replied he, “they are more beloved than the author himself. Be- 
fore people know me, they seek for me in my works, they guess at me through 
the medium of my poetry ; and when they come to find that I am a man like 
other meu, they are astonished, and I fall down from the pinnacle upon which 
; they had placed me. Even you, you love the poet, but you avoid the man: you 
like my works, Bianca, but you shun me.” 

' 

' 





The marchioness attempted to reply. 

**O! do not deny it,” continued Alfieri; ‘“ you shun me, and yet yuu appear- 
‘ed to comprehend me. For an instant I thought I had touched your heart 
Then it was that I Joved my glory, I was proud to think that I should share it 
with you. Ah! why did you snatch this delicious hope from me ?” 

The marchioness seemed affected—there was so much prayer in the count’s 

voice, so much sensibility in his looks, that she remained as it were spell'bound 
; beneath them ; she wished to answer, but could only stammer out a few words 
‘ without meaning. 

“ Bianca, I beseech you, speak to me—you know thatI love you ; do not envy 

me this happiness, perhaps the last I shall ever enjoy.” 

‘* What can you mean !” 

‘“* Who knows what may happen? you know the fate which has been predict- 
ed to me.” 

**O! banish all such gloomy forebodings.” 

“ Well, supposing this prophecy were about to be realized—if I were to see 
‘ you now for the last time—could you refuse a dying man a word which would 

make him happy? Ah! you tremble. Good God!—one word, only one— 
| Bianca, do you love me ?” 

“Yes,” replied the marchioness, bursting into tears, and hiding her face in 
her hands. 

Alfieri uttered a cry of joy. 

“It is then true !—She loves me !—Thanks, thanks—Bianca, dearest 
Bianca !” 

‘Ah! why did you foree me to speak, if you but knew—” 

“‘Nothing—I will hear nothing, except that you love me—weep not, fear not. 
Now let my destiny be accomplished.” 

The clock struck—the count shuddered. 

*“ Adieu, Bianca,” said he, pressing her to his bosom ; “ adieu!” And having 
disengaged himself from her arms, he rushed out of the room. 

The marchioness remained motionless. A vague sensation of terror crept 
over her, as she thought of the misfortunes that would be the result of the con- 
fession which she had made. She then remembered the count’s trouble, his 
precipitate flight ; a horrible suspicion arose in her mind. 

She ran to the garden—Alfieri was not there. She asked for Marliano—he 
was absent. Her heart beat asif it were ready to burst. She ran to the count’s 
room, hardly knowing what she was about—it was empty. She rushed to the 
balcony. At this moment the report of a pistol was heard; she uttered a 
piercing ery, and tottered against the wall. Almost immediately Cellini ap 
peared at the extremity of the garden, exclaiming—* A surgeon !” 

Bianca felt the earth turn under her feet; she stretched out her arms for 
support, and tried to leave the window. Suddenly a noise was heard on the 


ae ; the door flew open—she uttered an exclamation of joy.—It was 
Alfieri! 


EEE 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HARRISON. 
Called from a retirement which I had supposed was to continue for the resi- 
due of my life, to fill the Chief Executive Office of this great and free nation, 
[ appear before you, fellow-citizens, to take the oaths which the Constitution 
prescribes, as a necessary qualification for the performance of itsduties. And 
in obedience to a custom coeval with our Government, and what I believe to 
» be your expectations, I proceed to present to youa summary of the principles 
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which will govern me in the discharge of the duties which I shall be called up- 
on to perform. ¢ 

It was the remark of a Roman Consul, in an early period of that celebrated 
Republic, that a most striking contrast was observable in the conduct of candi- 
dates for offices of power and trust, before and after obtaining them—they sel- 
dom carrying out, in the latter case, the pledges and promises made in the for- 
mer. However much the world may have improved, in many respects, in the 
lapse of upward of two thousand years since the remark was made by the vir- 
tuous and indignant Roman, I fear that a strict examination of the annals of 
some of the modern elective governments would develope similar instances of 
violated confidence. 

Although the fiat of the people has gone forth, proclaiming me the Chief 
Magistrate of this glorious Union, nothing upon their part remaning to be done, 
it may be thought that a motive may exist to keep up the delusion under which 
they may be supposed to have acted in relation to my principles and opinions : 
and perhaps there may be some in this assembly who have come here either 
prepared to condemn those | shall now deliver, or, approving them, to doubt 
the sincerity with which they are uttered. But the lapse of a few months will 
confirm or dispel their fears. The outline of principles to govern, and measures 
to be adopted, by an Administration not yet begun, will soon be exchanged for 
immutable history, and [ shall stand, either exonorated by my countrymen, or 
classed with the mass of those who promised that they might deceive, and flat- 
tered with the intention to betray. However strong may be my present pur- 
pose to realize the expectations of a magnanimous and confiding people, I too 
well understand the infirmities of human nature and the dangerous temptations 
to whicu [ shall be exposed, from the magnitude of power which it has been 
the pleasure of the people to commit to my hands, not to place my chief confi- 
dence upon the aid of that Almighty power which has hitherto protected me, 
and enabled me to bring to favourable issues other important but still greatly in- 
ferior trusts, heretofore confided to me by my country. 

The broad foundation upon which our Constitution rests being the People— 
a breath of theirs having made, as a breath can unmake, change, or modify it 
—it can be assigned to none of the great divisions of Government, but to 
thatof Democracy. If such is its theory, those who are called upon to ad- 
minister it, must recoguize, as its leading principle, the duty of shaping their 
measures so as to produce the greatest good to the greatest number. But, 
with these broad admissions, if we would compare the sovereignty acknow- 
ledged to exist in the mass of our People, with the power claimed by other so- 
vereignties, even by those which have been considered most purely democratic, 
we shall find a most essential difference. All others lay claim te power limit- 
ed by their own will. The majority of our citizens, on the contrary, possess a 
sovereignty with an amount of power precisely equal to that which has been 
granted to them by the parties to the national compact, and nothing beyond 
We admit of no Government by divine right. Believing that, so far as power 
is concerned, the Beneficent Creator has made no distinction amongst men, 
that all are upon an equality, and that the only legitimate right tu govern is an 
express grant of power from the governed. 

The constitution of the United States is the instrument containing this grant 
of power to the several departments composing the Government. On an ex- 
amination of that instrument, it will be found to contain declarations uf power 
granted and of power withheld. The latter is also susceptible of division, into 
power which the majority had the righ: to grant, but which they did not think 
proper to intrust to their agents, and that which they could not have granted, 
not being possessed by themselves. In other words, there are certain rights 
possessed by each individeal American citizen which, in his compact with the 
others, he has never surrendered. Someof them, indeed, he is unable to sur- 
render, being in the language of our system unalienable. The boasted privi- 
lege of a Roman citizen was to hima shield only against a petty provincial 
ruler, while the proud democrat of Athens could console himself under a sen- 
tence of death, for a supposed violation of the national faith, which no one un- 
derstood, and which at times was the subject of the mockery of all, or the ba- 
nishment from his home, his family and his country, with or without an alleged 
cause, that it was the act, not of a single tyrant or hated aristocracy, but of his 
assembled countrymen. 

Far ditferent is the power of our sovereignty. It can interfere with no one’s 
faith, prescribe forms of worship for no one’s observance, inflict no punishment 
but after well ascertained guilt, the result of investigation under rules prescrib- 
ed by the constitution itself. These precious privileges, and those scarcely less 
important, of giving expression to his thoughts and opinions, either by writing 
or speaking, unrestrained but by the liability for injury to others, and that of a full 
participation in all the advantages which flow from the Goverrment, the ac- 
knowleiged property of all, the American citizen derives from no charter grant- 
ed by nis fellow-man. Heclaims them because he is himself aman, fashion- 
ed by the same Almighty hand as the rest of his species, and entitied to a full 
share of the blessings with which he has endowed them. 

Notwithstanding the limited sovereignty possessed by the People of the Uni- 
ted States, and the restricted grant of power to the Government which they 
have adopted, enough has been given to accomplish all the objects for which it 
was created: It has been found powerlul in war, and, hitherto, justice has 
been administered, an intimate union effected, domestic tranquillity preserved, 
and personal liverty secured to the citizen. As was to be expected, however, 
from the defect of language, and the necessarily sententious mannerin which the 
Constitution is written, disputes have arisen as to the amount of power which it 
has actually granted, or was intended to grant 

This is more particularly the case in relation to that part of the instrument 
which treats of the legislative branch. Aud not only as regards the exercise of 
powers claimed under a general clause, giving that body the authority to pass 
alllaws necessary to carry into effect the specified powers, but in relation to the 
latter also. It is, however, consolatory to reflect, that most uf the instances of 
the alleged departure from the letter or spirjt of the constitution, have ultimate- 
ly received the sanction of a majority of the people. And the fact that many 
of our statesmen, most distinguished for talent and patriotism, have been at one 
time or other of their political career, on both sides of each of the most warmly 
disputed questions, forces upon us the inference that the errors, if errors they 
were, are attributable to the intrinsic difficulty in many instances, of ascertain- 
ing the intentions of the framers of the constitution, rather than the influence 
of any sinister or unpatriotic motive. 

But the great danger to our institutions does not appear to me to bein 
a usurpation by the government of power not granted by the people, but by the 
accuimulation in one of the departments, of that which was assigned to others. 
Limited as are the powers which have been granted, still enough have been 

ranted to constitute a despotism, if concentrated in one of the depattments. 
This danger is greatly heightened, as ithas been always observable that men 
are less jealous of encroachments of one department upon another, than upon 
their own reserved rights. When the Constitution of the United States first 
came from the hands of the Convention which formed it, many of the sternest 
Republicans of the day were alarmed at the extent of the power which had 
been assigned to the executive branch. 

There were in it features which appeared not to be in harmony with their 
ideas of a simple representative Democracy, or Republic. And knowing the 
tendency of power to increase itself, particularly when exercised by a single in- 
dividual, predictions were made that, at no very remote period, the government 
would terminate in virtual monarchy. It would not become me to say that the 
fears of these patriots have been already realized. But, as I sincerely believe 
that the tendency of measures, and of men's opinions, for some years past, has 
been in that direction, it is, I conceive strictly proper, that I should take this 
occasion to repeat the assurances I have heretofore given, of my determination 
to arrest the progress of that tendency, if it really exists, and restore the govern- 
ment to its pristine health and vigor, as far as this can be effected by any legiti- 
mate exercise of the power placed in my hands. 


I proceed to state, in as summary a manner as I can, my opinion of the 
sources of the evils which have been so extensively complained of, and the cor- 
rectives which may be applied. Some of the former are unquestionably to be 
found in the defects of the Constitution ; others, in my judgment, are, attribu- 
table to a misconstruction of some of its provisions. Of the former is the eli- 
gibility of the same individual to a second term of the Presidency. The saga- 
cious mind of Mr. Jefferson early saw and lamented ‘his error, and attempts 
have been made, hitherto without success, to apply the amendatory power of the 
states to its correction As, however, one mode of correction is in the power of 
every President, and consequently in mine, it would be useless, and perhaps 
invidious, to enumerate the evils of which, in the opinion of many of our fellow- 
citizens, this error of the sages who framed the Constitution may have been 
the source, and the bitter fruits which we are still to gather from it, if it conti- 
nues todisfigure our system. It may be observed, however, as a general re- 
mark, that Republics can commit no greater error than to adopt or continue any 
feature in their systems of Government which may be calculated to create or 
increase the love of power, in the bosoms of those to whom necessity obliges 
them to commit the management of their affairs. 

And, surely, nothing is more likely to produce such a state of mind than the 
long continuance of an office of high trust. Nothing can be more corrupting. 
Nothing more destructive of all those noble feelings which belong to the cha- 
racter of a devoted republican patriot. When this corrupting passion once takes 
possession of the human mind, like the love of gold, it becomes insatiable. It 
is the never-dying worm in his bosom, grows with the growth, and strengthens 
with the declining years of its victim. If thisis true, it is the part of wisdom 
for a Republic to limit the service of that officer at least, to whom she has en- 
trusted the management of her foreign relations, the execution of her laws, 
and the command of her armies and navies, to a period so~shurt as to prevent 
his forgetting that he is the accountable agent, not the principal, the servant, 
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not the master. Until an amendment of the Constitution can be effected, pub- 


lic opinion may secure the desired object. I give my aid to it, by renewing the 
pledge heretofore given, that, under no circumstances, will I consent to serve a 
second term. 

But if there is danger to public liberty from the acknowledged defects of the 
constitution, in the want of limit to the continuance of Executive power in the 
same hands, there is, I apprehend, not much less from the misconstruction of 
that instrament, as it regards the powers actually given. 1 cannot conceive 
that, by a fair construction, any or either of its provisions would be found to con- 
stitute the President a part of the Legislative power. It cannot be claimed 
from the power to recommend, since, although enjvined as # duty upon him, it 
is a privilege which he holds in common with every other citizen. And al- 
though there may be something more of confidence in the propriety of the mea- 
sures recommended in the one case than in the other, in the obligations of ulti. 
mate decision there can be no difference. In the language of the constitution, 
“all the legislative powers” which it grants “are vested in the Congress of 
the United States.” Ii would be a solecisin in language to say that any portion 
of these is not included in the whole ; 

It may be said, indeed, that the constitution has given to the Executive the 

wer to annul the acts of the legislative body, by refusing to them his assent. 

0 a similar power has necessarily resulted from that instrumevt to the Judici- 
ary, and yet the Judiciary forms no part of the Legislature. There is, it is true, 
this difference between these grants of power ; the Executive can put his ne- 

ative upon the acts of the Legislature for other cause than that of want of con- 

ormity to the Constitution, while the Judiciary can only declare void those 
which violate that instrament. But the decision of the Judiciary is final in such 
a case, whereas in every instance where the veto of the Executive is applied, 
it may be overcome by a vote of two-thirds of both houses of Congress. The 
negative upon the acts of the Legislative, by the Executive authority, and that 
in the hands of one individual, would seem to be an incongruity In our system. 
Like some others of asimilar character, however, it appears to be highly expe- 
dient, and if used only with the forbearance, and in the spirit which was intend- 
ed by its authors, it may be productive of great good, and be found one of the 
best safeguards to the Union. de te 

At the period of the formation of the constitution, the principle does not ap- 
pear tohave enjoyed much favor in the state governments. It existed but in 
two, and in one of thesethere was a plural Execvtive. If we would search 
for the motives which operated upon the purely patriotic and en ightened assem- 
bly which framed the constitution, for the adoption of a provision so apparently 
repugnant to the leading democratic principle, that the majority should govern, 
we must reject the ideathat they anticipated from it any benefit to the ordinary 
course of legislation. They knew too well tne high degree of intelligence 
which existed among the people, and the enlightened character of the state Le- 

islatures, not to have the fullest confidence that the two bodies elected by 

them would be worthy representatives of such constituents, and, of course, 
that they would require no aid in conceiving and maturing the measures 
which the circumstances of the country might require. And it is preposterous 
to suppose that a thought could for a moment have been entertained that the 
President, placed at the capital in the centre of the country, could better under- 
stand the wants and wishes of the peop e than their own immediate representa- 
tives, who spend a part of every year among them, living with them, often labo- 
ring with them, and bound to them by the triple tie of interest, duty, and af- 
fection. 4 

To assist or control Congress then in its ordinary legislation, could not, Icon 
ceive, have been the motive for conferring the veto power on the President. 
This argument acquires additional force from the fact of ite never having been 
thus used by the first six Presidents,—and two of them were members of the 
convention, one presiding over its deliberations, and the other having a larger 
share in consuminatiog the labors of that august body than any other person 
But if bills were never returned to Congress by either of the Presidents above 
referred to, upon the ground of their being inexpedient, or not as well adapted as 
they might be to the wants of the people, the veto was applied upon that of want 
of conformity to the Constitution, or because errors had been commutted from a 
too hasty enactment. 

There is another ground for the adoption of the veto principle, which had 
peony more influence in recommending it to the convention than any other ; 

refer to the security which it gives to the just and equitable action of the Le- 
gislature upon all partsof the Union. It could not but have occurred to the con- 
vention that, in a country so extensive, embracing so great a variety of soil and 
climate and consequently of products, and which, from the same causes, must 
ever exhibit a great difference in the amount of the population of its various sec- 
tions, calling for a great diversity in the employments of the people, that the le- 
gislation of the majority might not always justly regard the rights and interests 
of the minority. And that acts of this character might be passed, under an ex- 
press grant by the words of the Constitution, and, therefore, not within the com- 
petency of the judiciary tu declare void. 

That however enlightened and patriotic they might suppose, from past expe- 
rience, the members of Congress might be, and however largely partaking in 
the general, of the liberal feelings of the people,it was impossible to expect that 
bodies so constituted should not sometimes be controlled by local interests and 
sectional feelings. It was proper, therefore, to provide some umpire from whose 
situation and mode of appointment more independence and freedom from such 
influences might be expected. Such a one was aflorded by the Executive De- 
partment, constituted by the constitution. A person elected to that high of- 
fice, having his constituents in every section,state, and sub-division of the Union 
must consider himself bound by the most solemn sanctions, to guard, protect, 
and defend the rights of all, and of every portion, great or small, from the injus- 
tice and oppression of the rest.—[For the remainder see sixth page } 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 
By the Author of * Rienzi,’ * Eugene Aram,’ &c. 

The remembrance of a slight story, * Black and White,’ which appeared a 
year or twe since in one of the Annuals, suggested to us, that under the enig- 
matical title of ‘ Night and Morning,’ Sir Edward Bulwer might possibly in- 
tend to shadow forth the close and sudden contrasts which chequer the web of 
human destiny. We were right, it seems, in our conjecture: the strange ca- 
prices of Fortune, and the inextricable manner in which, as Moore has fanci- 
fully said, the bright and dark threads are intertwined, form the matter concern 
ing which the author of ‘ Eugene Aram’ has broken his three years’ silence, as 
regards fiction. Docters will disagree as to his having gained or lost strength 
during this temporary secession. For ourselves, the work before us reminds us 
rather of his earlier novels, than of the * Pompeii’ and ‘Rieuzi,’ in which the 
fever of the young man, and the pre occupation of the egotist, appeared to have 
subsided into the calmness and mastery of the artist. There is no lack of ad- 
venture in ‘ Night and Morning’: the changes of scene are innumerable ; and 
large the number, and brighily sketched, the busy crowd of persons who bustle 
through it. Hence, there is little doubt that this novel will become popular : it 
is another question, whether it deserves to rank high, or to live long ; since it 
seems to us not so much a work of art, as a work of artifice. Cleverness of 
construction, such as brings about encounters, contrasts, situations—all, in short, 
that is comprehended by the term stage-effect—could hardly be pushed farther, 
or more frequently recurred to, than in this novel. Here, for example, is a 
scene, calling for no explanatory introduction, which could net be beaten by 
the cleverest of the Dumanoirs or De Melesvilles who labours for the Ambigu 
Comique or the Porte St. Martin :— 

** The Coiners were at their work. A man, seated on a stool before a desk, 
was entering accounts in a large book. That man was William Gawtrey. 
While, with the rapid precision of honest mechanics,—the machinery of the 
Dark Trade went on in its several departments. Apart—alone—at the foot of 
a long table, sat Philip Morton. The truth had exceeded his darkest suspicions. 
He had consented to take the oath not to divulge what was to be given to his 
survey ; and when, led into that vault, the bandage was taken from his eyes, it 
was some minutes before he could fully comprehend the desperate and criminal 
occupations of the wild forms amidst which towered the burly stature of his be- 
nefactor. As the truth slowly grew upon him, he ehrunk from the side of Gaw- 
trey ; but, deep compassion for his friend’s degradation swallowing up the hor- 
ror of the trade, he flung himself on one of the rude seats, and felt that the 
bond between them was indeed broken, and that the next morning he should be 
again alone inthe world. Still, as the obscene jests, the fearful oaths, that from 
time to time rang through the vault, came on his ear, he cast his haughty eye 
in such disdain over the groups, that Gawtrey observing him, trembled for his 
safety; and nothing but the sense of his own impotence, and the brave, not 
timorous, desire not to perish by such hands, kept silent the fiery denunciations 
of a nature, still proud and honest, that quivered on his lips. All present were 
armed with pistols and cutlasses except Morton, who suffered the weapons pre- 
sented to him to lie unheeded on the table. ‘ Courage, mes amis!" said Gaw- 
trey, closing his book,—‘ Courage !—a few months more, and we shall have 
made enough to retire upon, and enjoy ourselves for the rest of our days 





Where is Birnie !'—* Did he not tell you?’ said one of the artisans, looking up 
* He has found out the cleverest hand in France,—the very fellow who helpe 

Bouchard in all his five-franc pieces. He has promised to bring him to-night.’ 
—‘ Ay, | remember,’ returned Gawtrey, ‘he told me this morning: he 1s a 
famous decoy !’—* I think so, indeed !’ quoth a coiner; ‘ for he caught you, the 


best head to our hands that ever /es industriels were blessed with—sacré fichtre ! 
—‘ Flatterer !’ said Gawtrey, coming from the desk tothe table, and pouring 


out wine from one of the bottles into a huge flagon—‘ To your healths!’ Here 
the door slided back. and Birnie glided in. ‘* Where is your booty, men brave? 
said Gawtrey. ‘ We only coin money; you coin men, stamp with your own 


seal, and send them current to the devil!’ The coiners, who liked Birnie’s abi- 





Zhe Alvoion. 


lity (for the ct devant engraver was of admirable skill in their craft,) but who 
hated his joyless manners, langhed at this taunt, which Birnie did not seem to 
heed, except by a malignant gleam of his dead eye. ‘If you mean the celebrated 
coiner, Jacques Giraumont, he waits without. You know our rules—I cannot 
admit him without leave.’—* Bon! we give it,—eh, messieurs !’ said Gawtrey. 
— Ay, ay, ay,’ cried several voices. ‘ He knows the oath, and will hear the 
penalty.'—Yes, he knows the vath,’ replied Birnie, and glided back. In a mo- 
‘ment more he returned with a small man in a mechamic’s blouse. The new- 
comer wore the republican beard and moustache—of a sandy grey—his hair was 
the same colour; and a black patch over one eye increased the ill-favoured ap- 
pearance of his features, ‘ Diable! Monsieur Giraumont! but you are more | 





doggedly —* Are you poor 1’—* As a church mouse! The only thing bolong- 
ing to a church, since the Bourbons came back, that is poor!’ At this sally, 
the coiners who had gathered round the table, uttered the shout with which, in 
all circumstances, Frenchmen receive a bon mot. *Humph!’ said Mr. Gaw- 
trey. * Who responds, with his own life, for your fidelity !’—* I,’ said Birnie. 
‘ Administer the oath to him.’ Suddenly four men advanced, seized the visitor, 
and bore him from the vault into another one within. After a few moments 
they returned. ‘ He has taken the oath, and heard the penalty.’—‘ Death to 
yourself, your wife, your son, and your grandson, if you betray us !’—* I have 
neither son nor grandson ; as for my wife, Monsieur le Capitaine, you offer a 
bribe instead of a threat when you talk of her death!'—* Sacré! but you will 


again the grim circle shouted applause. ‘But I suppose you care for 
your own life !’—* Otherwise I should have preferred starving to coming 
here,’ answered the laconic neophyte.—‘! have done with you. Your 
health !' On this the coiners gathered round Monsieur Giraumout, shook 
him by the hand, and commenced many questions, with a view to ascertain his 
skill. ‘Show me your coinage first ; I see you use both the die and the furnace. 
Hem! this piece is not bad—you have struck it from an iron die !—right—it 
makes the impression sharper than plaster of Paris. But you take the poorest 
and the most dangerous part of the trade in taking the Home Market I can 
put you ina way to make ten times as much—and with safety! Look at this! 
—and Monsieur Giraumont took a forged Spanish dollar from his pocket, so skil- 
fully manufactured, that the connoisseurs were lust in admiration—* you may pass 
thousands of these all over Europe, except France, and who is ever to detect yout 
But it will require better machinery than you have here.’ Thus conversing, 
Monsieur Giraumont did not perceive that Mr Gawtrey had been examining him 
very curiously and minutely. But Birnie had noted their chief's attention, and 
once attempted to join his new ally, when Gawtrey laid his hand on his shoulder, 
and stopped him. ‘ Do not speak to your friend till I bid you, or ’ he stop- 
ped short, and touched his pistols. Birnie grew a shade more pale, but replied 
with his usual sneer, ‘ Suspicious !—well, so much the better!’ and seating 
himself carelessly at the table, lighted his pipe.—‘* And now, Monsieur Girau- 
mont,’ said Gawtrey, as he took the head of thetable, ‘come to my right hand. 
A half bolyday in your honour. Clear these infernal instruments ; and more 
wine, mesamis!" The party arranged themselves at the table. Amoug the 
desperate there is almost invariably a tendency to mirth. A solitary roffian is 
moody, but a gang of ruffiansare jolly. The coiners talked and laughed loud. 
Mr. Birnie, from his dogged silence, seemed apart from the rest, though in the 
centre ; for, in a noisy cuicle, a silent tongue builds a wall round its owner. But 
that respectable persunage kept his furtive watch upon Giraumont and Gawtrey, 
who appeared talking together, very amicably, towards the buttom of the table 
The younger novice of that night, equally silent, was not less watchful than 
Birnie. An uneasy, undefinable foreboding had come over him since the entrance 
of Monsieur Giraumont : this had been increased by the manner of Mr. Gaw- 
| trey. His faculty of observation, which was very acute, had detected something 
false in the chief's blandness to their guest—something dangerous in the glitter 
ing eye that Gawtrey ever, as he spoke to Giraumont, bent on that person's lips 
as he listened to his reply. For, whenever William Gawtrey suspected a man, 
| he watched not his eyes, but his lips. Waked from his scornful reverie, a strange 








spell fascinated Morton's attention to the chief and the guest, and he bent for- | 


ward, with parted mouth and straining ear, to catch their conversation. ‘It 
“ ; : 
| seems to mea little strange,’ said Mr. Gawtrey, raising his voice, 80 as to be 
| heard by the party, ‘that a coiner so dexterous as Monsieur Giraumont should 


raumont; ‘I worked only with Bouchard and two others, since sent to the gal- 


‘leys. We were but a small fraternity—everything has its commencement.’— 





be an addition to our circle, mon brave !’ said Gawtrey, laughing ; while | 


| not be known to any of us except our friend Birnie.’—* Not at all,’ replied Gi 
| 


83 


and remarkable characters, its remains, its fuimus. Throughout the work is 
graceful and natural, without effort or pretence, and displaying the intelligence 
of a cultivated mind, and a fine and right feeling (to borrow an epithet from 
itself) of a “* woman’s heart.” With so slight a preface, we beg to introduce 
it to our readers ; and conduct them at once to page 176, where, speaking of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu at Venice, &c., Iady Blessington says:— 
«But here am I, after the lapse of a century, entering into a piece of gos- 
sip and forgotten scandal with all the honest indignation which a recent injury 
inflicted on some female friend would excite. But I never can help rega 





| those whose writings have charmed me—as friends.” And this genuine senti- 


ment streams through every part of the volume, where the memories of Dante, 


like Vulcan than Adonis !’ said Gawtrey.—‘! don’t know anything about Vul- | Tasso, Ariosto, are eqpjured up, or where the yet more recent memories of Dod- 
can, but { know how to make five franc pieces,’ said Monsieur Giraumont, | weil, Gell, Byron, are brought before us. 


In the course of her travel, our author visits Rome, Ravenna, Padua, Ve- 
rona, Vicenza, Milan, Ferrara, Bologna, Venice, and other places less familiar 
| to tourists ; and from all extracts some honey for her collected hive. We hard- 
ly know into which cells to dip for our illustrations and to justify our praise ; 
but we can hardly go amiss, and begin with the notice of her ladyship’s depart- 
ure from Rome, as being further recommended by literary anecdote :— 
‘* Some one remarked on the pain of parting being always enhanced by the 
_ dread of never again meeting, when Mr. Dodwell, willing to give a more lively 
pove to the conversation, observed that the meeting of friends long separated 
| was, perhaps, as. much to be feared. ‘ They will be all so changed in looks,’ 
| said be, as to a render recognition painful, if not difficult. The old will have 
fallen into dotage, the ‘mature into senility, and the young will have lost the 
charms of youth, their dimples having undergone the fearful metamorphosis of 
being converted into wrinkles. But grant that the meeting should occur before 
the persons of the parties should have undergone any injurious alteration, who 
can answer for the changes that may take place in their minds!’ continued he : 
‘ Different scenes, pursuits, and trains of thought, new associations supplying 
the place of old attachments, the impossibility of recalling the feelings to the 
precise state in which they were, when daily habits of intimacy rendered the 
persons not only so agreeable, but almost necessary, to eachother. Ah! here’s 
the rub; and this certainty of change produced by time occasions a meeting 
after long absence to be rather more painful than pleasant. You ladies would 
exclaim,—‘ Poor dear Lady So-and-so, or Mrs. Such-a-one, how dreadfully 
changed she is !'"—the lady making the remark being quite unconscious that she 
is as much changed as the friend on whose altered looks she comments. We 
men, too, would say,—‘I used to think B. C. or D. a good looking fellow, and 
very agreeable; but he is grown stout, and rather red-faced, and bores one to 
death about his health, and his schemes for amending it. Hang the fellow! he 
trea's every man he ever chanced to know before, as if they were contempora- 
ries.” Weall laughed at Mr. Dodwell’s picture of the pains of meeting, but it 
did not diminish those of parting.” 

At Terni the narrative proceeds :— 

“I visited the grave of Sir W. Drummond very early yesterday morning. A 
blue and cloudless sky canopied the spot, and the air was as fresh and balmy, 
and the scene as bright, as if no graves were there to remind one of the brief 
space allotted to us on earth. There stood the pyramid of Caius Sextus, the 
sunbeams gleaming on its massive walls, whose funereal character seems to con- 
secrate this place of graves, where so many of our countrymen have found a 
last resting-place. There, too, | cast my eyes on the narrow homes of Shelley 
and Keats ; Drummond, himself a poet, would not have disliked the neighbour- 
hood, for he loved and reverenced genius, whether crowned by praise or perse- 
cuted by intolerance. * * * Sir W. Gell and Count Paul Ester- 
hazy came to see us depart ; and never did the Palazza Negroni present such 
sad faces as those assembled there when the heavily laden carriages drove round 
to thedoor. Poor Gell! I stiil seem to feel the pressure of his hand, and the 
| tears that bedewed mine as he pressed it to his lips, and murmured his fears 

that we should meet no more. ‘ You have been visiting our friend Drammond’s 

gre > to day,’ said he, ‘ and if you ever come to Italy again, you will find me in 
|minc I was tempted to be angry with our courier when I saw his smiling 

face, and heard the gay cracking of his whip as we drove away. He, in the 

excitement of resuming his wonted occupation, after a winter's repose, had lit- 
| tle sympathy with our regrets, and probably anticipated with pleasurable emo- 
| tions the buona mano he may count on receiving at every inn where we stop for 
| many days to come.” 

As a specimen of the general observations we copy the following at An- 
cona:— 


* During our walk on the mele we encountered several pretty women, and 





|* C'est juste: buvez donc, cher ami!’ The wine circulated: Gawtrey began | were struck with a pecularity generally observable in Italians, namely, the total 
again. * Yon have had a bad accident, seemingly, Monsieur Giraumont,—how absence of that coquetry, so visible in women with pretensions to beauty in 
did you lose your eye !’—* In a scuffle with the gens d'armes the night Bouchard | France, andeven in England. Italian women look as if deep passious would 
| was taken and [ escaped: such misfortunes are on the cards.’ ‘ C'est juste: | find them ready to obey their dictates, but that to the minor ones, such as vanity 


| buvez donc, Monsieur Giraumont !’ 
trey’s deep voice was heard.—* You wear a wig, [ think, Monsieur Giraumont ! 
to judge by your eyelashes, your own hair has been a handsome colour.’—‘ We 
seek disguise, not beauty, my host! and the police have sharp eyes.’—* C'est 
| juste, buvez donc—vieux Rénard !—when did we two meet last t'—* Never, that 
I know of !'—* Ce n'est pas vrai! buvez donc, Monsigur Favart!’ At the 
sound of that name, the company started in dismay and confusion; and the po- 
lice officer, furgetting himself for the moment, sprung from his seat, and put his 
right hand into his blouse. ‘ Ho, there!—treason !’ cried Gawtrey, in a voice 
of thunder; and he caught the unhappy man by the throat. It was the work of 
amoment. Morton, where he sat, beheld a struaggle—he heard a death cry. He 
saw the huge form of the master-coiner rising above all the rest, as cutlasses 
gleamed and eyes sparkled round. He saw the quivering and powerless frame 
of the unhappy guest raised aloft in those mighty arms, and presently it was 
hurled along the table—bottles crashing—the board shaking beneath its weight 
—and lay before the very eyes of Morton, a distorted and lifeless mass.” 

To the production aud repetition of such scenes the philosophic purpose of 
the book has been too largely sacrificed. 


of which are destroyed in the first hundred pages with such elaborate care, that, 
bat for Crabbe’s consolatory line,— 
We never care, secure again to meet,— 

we should have despaired of his regaining bis inheritance, after it had once been 
pounced upon by his sanctimonious uncle. ‘Thus also, with such a gratuitous 
frequency is the fortune-stricken youth suspended by a gossamer thread over 
abysses of shame and destruction, that, but for the miracle of the novelist,whose 
resolution it was to rescue him, we feel that he must again and again have been 
overwhelmed ‘full fathom five” beyond recovery. And yet, * Time, Faith, | 
Energy” are announced (in capitals, according to Sir Edward Bulwer's custom 
of pointing his moral) as hisdevice. What avail these, as the guides and bo- 
som guests cf the oppressed, if a Deus ex machind is also to appear for his suc- 
cour on all trying occasions and hair-breadth escapes?’ Which was it that made 
the romantic Madame Merville his guardian angel ’—which that guided him to | 
the contents of the long-lost bureau, at that critical juncture when a moment’s 
delay would have been fatal! As belonging to aromance, the scenes referred 
to are admirable, because exciting ; but, as illustrating lessons of life, they are 
flagrantly false, and only from their excessive flagrancy not dangerous. 


Sir Edward Bulwer is, as usual, shrewd and felicitous in all minor episodical | 
details, not directly forcing on those theatrical climaxes, to which, as comin 
from such a writer, we object on principle. We might refer, in proof, to the 
originals assembled at the table d'hote of a Paris marriage-broker ; but must re- 
mark, with regret, that a group so piquantly arranged should, in a subsequent | 
scene, play such coarse and farcical tricks as would not be allowed to pass | 
without a hiss, even between a Clown and a Columbine in a Christmas panto- | 
mime, 

We have not yet spoken of the principal characters of the novel ; but our 
judgment is implied by our remarks upon the nature of the fable which they sup- 
port and conduct to its close. The only ability absent from their creation has 
been prob-ability. As the hero was to be placed in extravagant situations, it | 
was necessary to endow him with prodigious attributes—the principles of a phi- 
losopher, the affections of a woman, and the passions of a young Hercules. Far 
better and truer to nature, because less ambitiously laboured, is the character of | 
his gentle, poetical, selfish brother Sidney. Fanny, again, who commences her | 
career of heroineship in a sort of picturesque idiotey, from which estate Love 
redeems her, is, we fear, a pretty and fantastic impossibility. Gawtrey, the 
high-souled, epicurean, sternly-vindictive chevalier d'industrie, using our hero as | 
a tool, yet resolving tokeep him uncontaminated :—where is the reality of such 
abeing? Lord Lilburne is better, another repetition of the worn-out hard-head- 
ed voluptuary of the world, capable, upon calculation, of any crime unpunish- | 
able by law and loss of caste—whom Sir Edward Bulwer delights to draw. The 
real truth and strength of character to be found in the novel belongs to its Ro- 
ger Mortons and Plaskwiths, and the French group just cited, and thrown in as 
make-weights, with all the prodigality of genius. ‘To conclude: while the vi- 
vacity and variety of ‘* Night and Morning” will carry it throughout the whole 
world of novel-readers, we cannot but wish that its author would more largely 


practise what he has so soberly preached in his discourses upon “ Art in Fic- | 
tion.” : 


IDLER IN ITALY. 


The Idler in Italy. Vol. III. 8vo. pp. 372. | 


By the Countess of Blessington. 








London, 1840. Colburn 
Under the unassuming title of the Idler, we are gratified with another volume 
of these pleasing sketches of modern, and recollections of ancient, Italy; its 


historical and family legends, its literary and pictorial glories, its strange events 


| bosom. 


Again there was a pause, and again Gaw- | and coquetry, they were not disposed to yield. This peculiarity equally pervades 


women of all classes in Italy ; furl have observed it in those of the highest 
| rank as well as in the lowest. It is this concentration of passion which in the 
| middle ages led the softer sex into the commission of crimes from which the 
| heart of woman naturally recoils, originating incidents that fill the old chroni- 
cles with tales of horror. In our more civilised days, a similar disposition ex- 
hibits itself in attachments which, if not always blameless, are generally vl 
duration, and exclude the flirtations commenced through vanity, and continu 
through folly, so frequently witnessed in other countries. I have seen Jtalian 
women known to have attachments, the publicity of which in France or England 
| 

| 


would have called forth the severest censure, if not exclusion from society, ab- 
solutely shocked at beholding the flirtations of ladies of both these nations, 
though free from actual guilt, or ever the thought of it. When the innocence 
of such flirtations has been explained to the Italians, they were not less shocked, 
and they have said—‘* What, then can be the motive that induces these ladies to 
| permit such marked attentions in public, and to receive them with such com- 
placency, if no real attachment exists?’ The motive assigned, namely, vanity, 


| prompting the desire of exciting admiration, and the wish for its continuance 
Philip Morton, the hero, is the child of a concealed marriage ; the testimonies | leading tu an apparent preference for the adulator, they could not understand, be- 


cause vanity has so little influence over them.” 


| Fora pendant bearing upon the difference of manners we must go to Venice, 
| where we read :— 


** The bouse in which the celebrated Lady Mary Wortley Montagu resided at 
Venice was pointed out to me to-day. Her celebrity was neither defined nor 
understvod here, until more recent years wafted her fame from England, The 
Venetians could not comprehend that her friendship with Algarotti was merel 
platonic, and tortured two or three letters of hers addressed to him into oa 
that it was of a more tenderand culpable nature. Not having seen these epis- 
tles, I cannot judge how far they justify the Venetian scandal, which, like that. 
of all other places, may have been built on very slight or erruneous grounds. 
My conviction is, that Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s preference for Algarotti 
was a very innocent and natural one; springing out of the sympathy with 
which persons of superior minds and acquirements are drawn towards each other, 
and more especially at a time, and in a country, where such endowments as they 
possessed were not often to be met with in the classes in which both these re- 
markable individuals moved. To illustrate the assertion, of on what slight or 


| erroneous grounds scandalous reports may be based, I know an Italian gentle- 


man who, having received a note of invitation from an English lady of irre- 
proachable morals, concluding in the usual way, ‘ Truly yours,” took it to a 
friend, to whom he expressed his regret and embarrassment at having unwilling- 
ly and unintentionally achieved the conquest of Lady ’s heart. ‘ Impossi- 
ble,’ said the friend ; ‘ why, Lady is one of the most reserved and correct 
women in England.’ ‘ Here is, however, the proof of my assertion,’ replied the 
Italian, drawing forth a merely civil invitation to dinner, and exhibiting it with 
an air of triumph, ‘ What say you now! you cannot surely, doubt her hand?’ 
The friend could not resist laughing as he essayed to convince him that the let- 
ter was couched in the ordinary style of invitations. ‘ But look at this,’ an- 








| swered the Italian, pointing to the words ‘truly yours ;’ ‘ What can be more 


tender, cr less dubious! does she not assure me that she is truly mine?’ and, 
thongh not more vain than the generality of mankind, his friend had much dif- 
ficulty in convincing him that the prudent and reserved Lady had not, in 
thus concluding her letter, made him an avowal.” 

Having thus got per saltum to the Silent City, we will venture to extract 
one further illustration of Lady Blessington’s volume from her tasteful account 





| of it, though we can only spare room for small portions :— 


‘ The silence of Venice constitutes, in my opinion, one of its greatest charms. 
This absence of noise is peculiarly soothing to the mind, and disposes it to con- 
templation. I looked out from my balcony last night, when the grand canal re- 
flected a thousand brilliant stars on its water, turbid though it be; and the lights. 
streaming from the windows on each side, shewed like golden columns on its. 
Gondola after gondola glided along, from some of which soft music 
stole on the ear, and sometimes their open windows revealed some youthful 
couple with their guitars, or some more matured ones partaking their light re- 


| past of fruit and cakes; while not unfrequently a solitary male figure was seen 


reclined on the seat, absorbed in the perusal of some book. The scene realised 
some of the descriptions of Venice read years ago ; and except that the gondo- 
las were small in number, and the lights from the houses few and far between, I 
could have fancied that no change had occurred since the descriptions I referred 
to were written. The morning light reveals the melancholy alieration ; and as 
I stood on the same balcony to-day, and saw the muddy canal with a few strag- 


gling gondolas gliding over it, the defaced and mutilated palaces, and the redu- 
ced population, all brought out into distinctness by the bright beams of the sun, 
| could hardly believe it was the same scene that looked so well last night. 
| Moonlight is a great beautifier, and especially of all that has been touched by 
the finger of decay, from a palace to—a woman. It softens what is harsh, ren- 











ders fairer what is fair,and disposes the mind to a tender melancholy in harmony 
with all around. * * Though the days are occupied with sight-seeing, 
an occupation which every where else had served to exhilarate my spirits, I feel 
a depression here that I cannot dispel ; induced, I am persuaded, by the melan- 
choly state of decay into which every object that meets my gaze is fast falling. 
In another century, little, if any, trace of the once proud Venice will remain, and 
our descendants will be disposed to doubt the details of its grandeur transmitted 
to them ; not having, like us, beheld, even in its decadence, enough to prove 
what it must have been in its pristine state. There is something peculiarly 


saddening tothe mind in witnessing the ravages of decay. We are never so 
forcibly reminded of the instability of life, as when we see ruin and desolation 
spreading their dreary empire over scenes once remarkable for their riches and 
grandeur ; and we invest inanimate objects undergoing this inevitable fate, with 
php portion of that sympathy experienced for human beings exposed to it. I 
could no more be gay at Venice than I could smite over the death-bed of some 
poor creature retaining still enough of beauty to render my regret more acute. 
ee bd be The sea seems to encroach by slow but sure degrees;on 
Venice. I remarked this to-day to our gondolier, who answered, ‘ No, signora ; 
on the contrary, it is Venice that will at last sink into its arms, for the bride and 
bridegroum have both lost by their unnatural divorce. Ab, signora f time was 
when the Adriatic was wedded by our doge, and the nuptials were celebrated 
with all due pomp; but now, the wife, like many other wives, has forsaken her 
Tis the way of the world, signora ;’ and the 
man smiled at his own wit, though in a sort that indicated little real gaiety. I 


lord because he is in poverty 


observe that the Venetian cicerone and gondoliers often refer to the past prospe 


rity of Venice, and always ina tone that shews a knowledge of its history, and 


He Albion, 


As I rode rapidly past, saluting some old familiar face at each moment, I 
could not help feeling struck at the evidence of the desperate battle that so late- 
a had there. The whole surface of the hill was one ‘mass of dead and 

ying, the bear-skin of the French grenadier lying side by side with the tartan 
of the highlander : deep furrows in the soil showed the track of the furious can- 
nonade : and the terrible evidences of a bayonet charge were written in the man- 
led cur around. 

The fight had been maintained, without any intermission, from daybreak 
till near nine o'clock that morning, and the slaughter on both sides was dread- 
ful; the mounds of fresh earth on every side.told of the suldier's sepulchre, and 
the unceasing tramp of the pioneer struck sadly upon the ear, as the groans of 
the wounded blended with the funeral sound d them. 

In front were drawn up the dark legions of France, massive columns of in- 
fantry, with dense bodies of artillery, alternating along the line. They, too, 
occupied a gently rising ground, the valley between the two armies being cros- 
sed half way by a little rivulet ; and here, during the sultry heat of the morn- 
ing, the troops on both sides met and mingled to quench their thirst, ere the 
trumpet again called them to the slaughter. 

In a smali ravine, near the centre of our line, were drawn up Cotton’s bri- 
gade, of whomthe fusileers formed a part. 

Directly in front of this were Campbell's brigade, to the left of which, upon 
a gentle slope, the staff were now assembled. Thither, accordingly, I bent 
my steps, and, as I came up the little scarp found myself among the generals 
of division, hastily summoned by Sir Arthur to deliberate upon a forward move- 
-| ment. The council lasted scarcely a quarter of an hour, and when! presented 
myself to deliver my report, all the dispositions for the battle had been de- 





a pride of its ancient splendour not to be expected from persons of that class. | cided upon, and the commander of the forces, seated upon the grass at his 


There is something very touching in this sensibility, and it har:aonises well with 
the character of the place, where so many objects remind one of past glory and 


present decay.” 
After describing other scenes :— 


“Many customs and usages existed at Venice in former days, originating in 
less agreeable events than the one just recorded ; and offering proofs of no or- 
dinary degree of coarseness of mind in those who furnished them. Among 
these, the doge took part in a ludicrous ceremony which ured to be enacted en 
Scenery was 
arranged in that vast hall, répresenting the castles of those of the Lords of 
Friuli who had taken part with the Patriarch of Aquileia in his aggressions 
The doge and his council vigorously attacked these 
pasteboard castles with clubs until scarcely a vestige of (hem remained, and then 
they retired victoriously to witness the still more absurd and barbarous exhibi- 
tion that followed. A bull and twelve large pigs were furnished annually on the 
This present was 
exacted as a sort of ransom for the liberty of the Patriarch, when taken paisoner 
He was bearing away the 
spoil they had obtained forcible possession of at Grado, during the absence of 
the Venetians ; who had gone to repel the attacks of Frederick Barbarossa, and 
The extraordinary 
demand of a bull and twelve pigs was made withthe intention of throwing 
contempt and ridicule on the Patriarch, who was supposed to be represented by 
These animals were marched slowly 
through the principal streets at Venice, amid jests and boisterous laughter, and 
were then slaughtered in presence of the doge, who ordered their remains to be 


the Giovedi Grasso, in La Saladel Piovego of the ducal palace. 
against the Venetians. 
Giovedi Grasso, by the Patrarch of Aquileia, to Venice. 
by the Venctian fleet at the head of his churchmen. 
who unexpectedly returned in time to recover the plunder. 
the bull, as was his chapter by the pigs. 


distributed among the people.” 


Such, and so various, are the touches with which the Idler has so charmingly 
and instructively strdded these pages ; and, leaving all the remarks respecting 
Lord Byron to satisfy the curiosity of the public in their original site, we relue- 


tantly bid adieu to our gentle task by quoting a few lines from the sojourn a 
* Parma :— 


“Silent, gloomy, and deserted, Parma seems to offer a striking picture of the 
There still hangs around it the semblance of 
grandeur, but it is grandeur ‘ fallen from its estate ;’ and on beholding its empty 
streets and decaving buildings, one cannot refrain from pitying her who was 


altered fortunes of its mistress. 


once empress of the gayest and most brilliant capital in the world, for being con 


demned to reside here, and support the mimic form of regal spiendour shorn of 
The fate of Napoleon, chained Prometheus-like on his ocean- 


all its dignity. 
rock, had a sublimity in it: but she who shared his throne, whose brow was en 


circled by a diadem, before which the proudest monarchs bowed, to be reduced 


Ob! it is pitiful! and Maria Louisa must 
have less pride or more philosophy than falls to the share of most of her sex, to 


We went over the ducal pa- 


to hold her state in this poor town. 
be enabled to support it with such equanimity. 
lace to-day, which has nothing regal about it ; and no greater number of apart 
ments than generally appertain to the residence of a private individnal. 


niture is like that of a Fermier-Général de France, after long use, rich, taste 


b Its ap- 
pearance is mean and commonplace, divested of dignity or good taste. The fur- 


breakfast, looked by far the most unconcerned and uninterested man I had seen 
that morning. 

He turned his head rapidly as Icame up, and, before the aid-de-camp could 
announce me, called out,— 

‘* Well, sir, what news of the reinforcements?” 

“ They cannot reach Talavera before to-morrow, sir.” 

«Then before that time we shall not wantthem. ‘That will do, sir.” 

So saying, he resumed his breakfast, and I retired, more than ever struck 
with the surprising coolness of the man upon whom no disappointment seemed 
to have the slightest influence. 

I had scarcely rejoined my regiment, and was giving an account to my bro- 
ther officers of my journey, when an aid-de-camp came galloping at full speed 
down the line, and communicating withthe several commanding officers as he 

assed. 

, What might be the nature of the orders we could not guess at, for no word 
to fall in followed: and yet it was evident something of importance was at 
hand. Upon the hill, where the staff were assembled, no unusual bustle ap- 
peared, and we could see the grey cob of Sir Arthur still being led up and down 
by the orderly with a dragoon's mantle thrown over hin. The soldiers, over- 
come by the heat and fatigue of the morning, lay stretched around upon the 
grass, and everything bespoke a period of rest and refreshment. 

“ We are going to advance, depend upon it,” said a young officer beside me ; 
“the repulse of this morning has been a smart lesson to the French, and Sir 
Arthur won't leave them without impressing it upon them.” 

“ Hark! what's that?” cried Baker. ‘ Listen.” 

As he spoke, a strain of most delicious music came wafted across the plain. 
It was from the band of a French regiment, and, melluwed by the distance, it 
seemed, in the calm sstillaess of the morning air, like something iess of earth 
than heaven. As we listened, the notes swelled upwards yet fuller, and one by 


t | the rich flood of melody. 

We could now perceive the stragglers were rapidly falling back, while high 
above all other sounds, the clanging notes of the trumpet were heard along 
the line. 
rode slowly from between two dense bodies of infantry, and, advancing some 
distance into the plain, seemed to reconnoitre us; a cloud of Polish cavalry, 
- | distinguished by their long lances, and floating banners, loitered in their rear. 


arms, and the hoarse cry—* Fall in! fall in there, lads!” resounded along the 
- | line. 


position of the norning, and stood silent, and anxious spectators of the scene be- 
forethem. Upon the table land, near the centre of the French position, we 
could descry the gorgeous tent of King Joseph, around which a large and splen- 
- | didly accoutred staff were seen standing. 


. | and the reserve now forming a column of attack. 


less, and faded. The carriage of Lord and Lady Burghersh was at the entrance, From the crest of the hill down to the very valley, the dark dense ranks ex- 


and the cus/ode who shewed us over the apartments reverted with no little com 


lacency to the fact, that ‘the ambassador Inglese, aud the niece of the great 


ellington, were then sitting with Maria Louisa!’ 
shewn us the toilette presented to the Empress of France, and the cradle give 
tothe King of Rome, by the city of Paris! 


unparalleled in history, as did the palace i:self to bethe residence of her wh 
has been the mistress of Fiance! 


tion of these trophies of the former state of Maria Louisa. 


favourable *o its owner. 


doomed so soon afterwards to be everthrown. 


gift made to her i: her palmy days to be thus exhibted, surely the heart of th 
mother ought to have protected from desecration the infant couch of her son 


over which the great, the wondrous, and the since fallen father of that ill-starred 


child had often stooped to impress the kiss of melting affection on the fair chee 
of his sleeping cherub! Ought not this cradle to have been placed in som 
chamber sacred to the memory of that father whose heart yearned with suc 


tenderness towards the wife and child he knew he should never see again !—that 
husband whose lips never uttered a reproach at the desertion of her who, having 


shared his splendour, could leave him when fortune forscuk his banners, to | While a cloud of Spanish horse assailed them in flank, and nearly cut them in 
pine a prisoner on a desolate rock, without even a line to soothe his grief, or 


to tell that he was still remembered ? 


moralise on the fallen greatness of on 


the downfall!” 


And we are this day reading the details of Napoleon's gorgeous fune- 


ral!!! 





CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 


CHAPTER LXV,—TALAVERA. 


Having been despatched to the rear, with orders for General Crawford, I did 
not reach Talavera till the morning of the 28th. Two days’ hard fighting had 


left the contending armies still face to face, and without any decided 
on eitLer side. 


When I arrived upon the battle field, the combat of the morning was ove 


In a lumber-room was 


: ' As ill did this mean and vulgar 
apartment seem fitted to enshrine these costly gifts, the wrecks of an empire 


There was the subject of a whole epic 
poem, and more touching than most of such productions are, in the contempla- 
There was the 
toilette meant to adorn the person of her whom all France delighted to honor. 
Once lodged in a gilded chamber of the Tuileries, with proud and titled dames 
surrounding it to deck their royal mistress, now, neglected and covered with 
dust, it was put aside in a lumber-room, and exhibited by a custode, who was lit- 
tle conscious that, by this venal display of it, he elicited observations far from 
And there stood the cradle given by the capital of 
France to him whose birth was hailed with such universal rejoicings ;—the child 
whose coming into the world was looked upon as the security of that dynasty 


I turued from these neglected trophies ; 
of departed glory with no increased respect for her who, having allowed them 
to be offered for sale, and finding no purchaser, now permits them to be shewn 
to all who desire to behold such mementos of the mutability of fortune, and to 

e whose name will ever remind posterity 
of the most signal example of mortal instability. Not greater the ascent than 


advantage 


vy cavalry. 


n | was first to be assailed. 


o | wards Campbell's brigade, posted directly in advance of us. 
ball to-day !” 
ed heavily through the still air. 


ears heard came pealing around us—eighty pieces of artillery had opened up- 


and massive columns in all the terror and mayesty of war. 
“What a splendid attack ! how gallantly they come on!” cried an old 


The intervening space was soon passed, and tiralleurs falling back as the co- 
lumn came on, the towering masses bore down upon Campbell's division with a 
loud cry of defiance. Silently and steadily the infantry awaited the attack, 
and, returning the fire with one withering volley, were ordered to charge. 
Scaicely were the bayonets lowered when the head of the advancing column 
e | broke and fled, while Mackenzie’s brigade, overlapping the flank, pushed 
; | boldly forward, end a scene of frightful carnage followed. For a moment a 
hand to hard combat was sustained; but the unbroken files and impregnable 
k 
e | behind them. y 
h}| The gallant enemy were troops of tried and proved courage, and scarcely 


forward, a tremendous shower of grape opened upon them from our batteries, 


| pieces 


tack. Anson’s brigade were ordered to charge. 


der a withering fire from the French squares. 
valour quailed not; for Major Francis Ponsonby, forming all who came up, 
rode boldly upon a brigade of French chasseurs in the rear. Victor,who from the 


Spanish division on the far right. 
During this time, the hill was again assailed, and even more desperately than 


before, while Victor himself led on the fourth corps to an attack upon our right 
and centre 


. r. The guards waited without flinching the impetuous rush of the advancing 
It was then ten o'clock, and the troops were at breakfast, if the few ounces of 


wheat, sparingly dealt out amongst them, could be dignified by that name. All 


was, however, life and animation on every side: the merry laugh, the passin 


jest, the careless look, bespoke the free and daring character of the ailenn 


as they sat in groups upon the grass ; and, except when a fatigue party passed 
by, bearing some wounded comrade to the rear, no touch of seriousness rested 


upon their hardy features. The morning was, indeed, a glorious one: 


columns ; and, when at length within a short distance, dashed forward with 
the bayonet, driving every thing before them. The French fell back upon their 
sustaining masses, and, rallying inan instant, again came forward, supported 
by a tremendous fire from their batteries. The guards drew back, and the 
German legion. suddenly thrown into confusion, began to retire in disorder. 
This was the most critical moment of the day ; for, although successful upon 


a sky | the extreme right and left of our line, our centre was absolutely broken. Just 
of unclouded blue stretched above a landscape unsurpassed in loveliness ; ‘ : ; | 


far to 


the right rolled on, in placid stream, the broad Tagus, bathing in its eddies th 


very walls of Talavera, the ground from which to our position gently undulated 

across a plain of most fertile richness, and terminated on our extreme left in a 

bold height, protected in front by a ravine, and flanked by a deep and rugged 
i=} 


valley. 


The Spaniards occupied the right of the line, connecting with our troops at 
a rising groond, upon which « strong redoubt had been hastily thrown up. The 
fourth division and the Guards were stationed here; next to whom came Came 
ron’s brigade, andthe Germans, Mackenzie and Hill holding the extreme lef 
of all, which might be called the key of our position; in the valley beneatht 
the latter were picketted three cavalry regiments, among which I was not long 


in detecting my gallaut friends of the twenty-third. 


at this moment Gordon rode up to our brigade : his face was pale and his look 
e | flurried and excited. 


“The forty-eighth are coming: here they are; support them, four- 
teenth.” 

These few words were all he spoke; and the next moment the measured 
tread of a columa was heard behind us. On they came like one man, their 
compact and dense formation looking like some massive wall. Wheeling by 
companies, they suffered the guards and Germans to retire behind them, and 
then reforming into line, they rushed forward with the bayonet. Our artillery 
Opened with a deafening thunder behind them, and then we were ordered to 
charge. 

We came on at a trot: the guards, who had now recovered their formation, 
cheering us, as we proceeded ; the smoke of the cannonade obscured every 











one the different bands seemed to join, til! at last the whole air seemed full of 








thing, until we had advanced some distance ; but just as we emerged beyond 
the line of the gallant forty-eighth, the splendid panorama of the battle-field 
broke suddenly upon us. 

“Charge ! forward !” cried the hoarse voice of our colonel, and we were up- 
onthem. The French infantry, already broken by the withering musquetry of 
our people, gave wa before us, and, unable to form a square, retired, fighting, 
but in confusion, and witha tremendous loss to their position. One glorious 
cheer from left toright of our line, proclaimed the victory, while a defeaning 
discharge of artillery from the French, replied to this defiance, and the battle 
was over. Had the Spanish army been capable of a forward movement, our 
successes at this moment would have been much more considerable, but they 
did not dare to change their position, and the repulse of our enemy was destined 
to be all our glory. The French, however, suffered much more severely than 
we did, and retiring during the night, fell back behind the Alberche, leaving us 
the vict ory and the battle field. 


CHAPTER LXVI.—NIGHT AFTER TALAVERA. 

The night which followed the battle was a sadone. Through the darkness, 
and under a fast-falling rain, the hours were spent in searching for our wounded 
comrades amid the heap of slain upon the field: and the glimmering of the lan- 
terns, as they flickered far and near across the wide plain, bespoke the track of 
the fatigue parties in their mournful round ; while the groans of the wounded 
rose amid the silence with an accent of heart-rending anguish; so true was it, 
as our great commander said, “‘ there is nothing more sad than a victory, except 
a defeat.” 

Around our bivouac fires, the feeling of sorrowful depression was also evi- 
dent. We had gained a great victory, it was true: we had beaten the far- 
famed legions of France upon a ground of their own choosing, led by the most 
celebrated of their marshals, and under the eyes of the Emperor's own brother ; 
but still we felt all the hazardous daring of our position, and had no confi- 
dence whatever in the courage or discipline of our allies ; and we saw that 
in the very mélée of the battle the efforts of the enemy were directed almost 
exclusively against our line, so confidently did they undervalue the efforts of 
the Spanish troops. : ; 

Morning broke at length, and scarcely was the heavy mist clearing be- 
fore the red sun-light, when the sounds of fife and drum were heard from 
a distant part of the field. The notes swelled or sunk as the breeze rose or 
fell, and many a conjecture was hazarded as to their meaning, for no object 
was well visible for more than a few hundred yards off: gradually, however, 
they grew nearer and nearer, and at length as the air cleared, and the hazy va- 
pour evaporated, the bright scarlet uniform of a British regiment was seen ad- 
vancing at a quick step. 

As they came nearer, the well-known march of the gallant forty-third was 
recognised by some of our people, and immediately the rumour fled like light- 
ning,—“ it is Grawford’s brigade ;’ and so it was: the noble fellow had 
marched his division the unparalleled distance of sixty English miles in twenty- 
seven hours. Overa burning sandy soil, exposed to a raging sun, without ra- 
tions, almost without water, these gallant troops pressed on in the unwearied 
hope of sharing the glory of the battle-fiela. One tremendous cheer welcom- 
ed the head of the column as they marched past, and continued till the last file 
had deployed before us. 

As these splendid regiments moved by, we could not help feeling what signal 
| service they might have rendered us but a few hours berore ; their soldierlike 
bearing, their high and effective state of discipline, their well-known reputation, 
were in every mouth; and I scarcely think that any corps who stood the brunt 
of the mighty battle were the subject of more encomium than the brave fellows 
who had joined us. 

The mournful duties of the night were soon forgotten in the gay and buoy- 





The hoarse drum now beat to arms, aud soon aftera brilliant statf 


We had not time for further observation, when the drums on our side beat to 


It was now one o'clock, and before half an hour, the troops had resumed the | 8 


Here, too, the bustle and excitement | 
seemed considerable, for to this point the dark masses of the infantry seemed 
converging from the extreme right ; and here we could perceive the royal guards 


. | tended; their flanks protected by the powerful artillery and deep masses of hea- 
it was evident that the attack was not to commence on our side, | 
and the greatest and most intense anxiety pervaded us as to what part of our line 


Meanwhile, Sir Arthur Wellesley, who, from the heights had been patiently 
observing the field of battle, despatched an aid-de-camp at full gallop to- 
As he passed 
swiftly along, he called out—* You're in for it, 14th ! You'll have to open the 


Scarcely were the words spoken, when a signal gun from the French boum- 
The last echo was growing fainter, and the 
heavy smoke breaking into mist, when the most deafening thunder ever my 


on us, sending a very tempest of bullets upon our line. While, midst the smoke 
and dust we could see the light troops advancing at a run, followed by the broad 


veteran officer beside me, forgetting all rivalry in his noble ad‘niration of our 
That rich and gorgeous cradle in | enemy. 

which slumbered, unconscious of the fate which awaited him, that fair boy over 
whose pillow Napoleon has bent in rapture, forgetting the fierceness of the war- 
rior in the all-absorbing tenderness of the father,—there it stood tarnished and 
dimmed, to be scrutinised by strangers for the paymeut of a few francs! If 
the fallen empress, to gratify curiosity, or to enrich her menial, could allow the 


bayonets of the English conquered, and the French fled back, leaving six guns 


had they retreated when they again formed ; but just as they prepared to come 


While this was passing on the right, a tremendous attack menaced the hill 
upon which our left was posted. Two powerful columns of French infantry, 
supported by some regiments of light cavalry, came steadily forward to the at- 


Away they went at top speed ; but had not gone above a few hundred yards, 
when they were suddenly arrested by adeep chasm: here the German hus- 
sars pulled short up ; but the twenty-third dashing impetuously forward, a scene 
of terrific carnage ensued,—men and horses rolled indiscriminately together un- 
Even here, however, British 


first had watched the movement, at once despatched a lancer regiment against 
them, and then these brave fellows were absolutely cut to atoms: the few who 
escaped having passed through the French columns, and reached Bassecow’s 


ant sounds on every side. Congratulations, shaking of hands, kind inquiries 
went round ; and, as we looked to the hilly ground, where so lately were drawn 
up in battle array the dark columns of ourenemy, and where not one sentinel 
| now remained, the proud feeling of our victory came home to our hearts with 
| the ever thrilling thought, ‘* What will they say at home?” 

I was standing amid a group of my brother officers, when I received an order 
| from the colonel to ride down to Talavera for the return of our wounded, as 
| the arrival of the Commander-in-Chief was momentarily looked for. I threw 
| myself upon my horse, and, setting out at a brisk pace, soon reached the 
} gates. . 
| On entering the town, I was obliged to dismount and proceed on foot. The 
| streets were completely filled with people, threading their way among wag- 
| gons, forage-carts, and sick litters: here was a booth filled with all imaginable 
| wares for sale; there, a temporary gin shop, established beneath a broken bag- 
gage waggon ; here, might be seen a merry party throwing dice for a turkey or 
a kid—there, a wounded man, with bloodless cheek and tottering step, inquir- 
ing the road to the hospital; the accents of agony mingled with the drunken 
chorus, and the sharp crack of the provost marshal’s whip was heard above 
the boisterous revelling of the debaachee. All was confusion, bustle, and ex- 
citement. 

The staff-officer, with his flowing plume and glittering epaulettes, wended his 
way on foot amid the din and bustle unnoticed and uncared for ; while the lit- 
tle drummer amused an admiring audience of simple country folk by some won- 
drous tale of the great victory. 

My passage through this dense mass was necessarily a slow one. No one 
made way for another ; discipline for the time was at an end, and with it all res- 
pect for rank or position. {t was what nothing of mere vicissitude in the for- 
‘tune of war can equal—the wild orgies of an army the day after a battle. 

On turning the corner of a narrow street, my attention was attracted by a 
crowd which gathered round a small fountain, seemed as well as I could per- 
ceive, to witness some proceeding with a more than ordinary interest. Excla- 
mations in Portuguese expressive of surprise and admiratiun, were mingled with 
English oaths and Irish ejaculations, while high above all rose other sounds—the 
cries of some one in pain and suffering. Forcing my way through the dense 
zroup, I at length reached the interior of the crowd, when, to my astonishment, 
f perceived a short, fat, punchy looking man, stripped of his coat and waist- 
cout, and with his shirt sleeves rolled up to his shoulders, busily employed in 
operating upon a wounded soldier. Amputation knives, tourniquets, bandages, 
| and all other imaginable instruments for giving and alleviating torture were 

strewed about him, and, from the arrangement and preparation, it was clear 
that he had pitched upon this spot as an hospital for his patients. While he 
continued to perform his functions with singular speed and dexterity, he never 
for a moment ceased a running fire of small talk, now addressed to the pa- 
| tient in particular, now to the crowd at large—sometimes a soliloquy to himself, 
|and not unfrequently, abstractedly, upon things in general. These little speci- 
| mens of oratory, delivered in such a place at such a time, and, not least of all in 
the richest imaginable Cork accent, were sufficient to arrest my steps, and I 
stopped for some time to observe him. 

The patient, who was a large powerfully-built fellow, had been wounded 
in both legs by the explosion of a shell, but yet not so severely as to require 
amputation. ; 

* Dues that plaze you, then?” said the doctor, as he applied some powerful 
caustic to a wounded vessel, ‘ there’s no satisfying the like of you Quite warm 
and comfortable ye'll be this morning afterthat. I saw that same shell coming, 
and I called out to Maurice Blake, * by your leave, Maurice, let that fellow pass, 
he’s in a hurry ;’ and, faith, | said to myself, there’s more where you came from ; 
you're not an only child,and I never liked the family,—what are ye grinning for, 
ye brown thieves ?”—this was addressed to the Portuguese,—* There, now, 
keep the limb quiet and easy. Upon my conscience, if that shell fell into ould 
Lundy Foot’s shop this morning, there'd be plenty of sneezing in Sackville- 
street. Who'snext?” said he, looking round with an expression that seemed 
to threaten that if no wounded man was ready, he was quite prepared to carve 
out a patient for himself. Not exactly relishing the invitation in the pute | 
that accompanied it, I backed my way through the crowd, and continued my pat 
towards the hospital. ‘ 

Here the scene which presented itself was shocking beyond belief—frightful 
and ghastly wounds from shells and cannon shot were seen on all sides,every im- 
aginable species of suffering that man is capable of, was presented to view ; 
while, amid the dead and dying, operations the most painful were proceeding 
with a haste and bustle that plainly showed how many more waited their turn 
for similar offices. The stairs were blocked up with fresh arrivals of wounded 
men, and even upon the corridors and landing places, the sick were strewn on 
all sides. 

I hurried to that part of the building where my own people were, and soon 
learned that our loss was confined to about fourteen wounded ; five of them were 
officers: but, fortunately, we lost not a man of our gallant fellows, and Talave- 
ra brought us no mourning for a comrade to damp the exultation we felt in our 
victory. 





THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


By “Boz.” 
CHAPTER THE LAST. 

The magic reel, which, rolling on before, has led the chronicler thus far, 
now slackens in its pace, and stops. It lies before the goal ; the pursuit is 
at an end. 

It remains but to dismiss the leaders of the little crowd who have borne us 
cmpany upon the road, and se to close the journey. 

Foremost among them, smooth Sampson Brass and Sally, arm in arm, claim 
our polite attention 

Mr. Sampson, then, being detained, as already has been shown, by the justice, 





upon whom he called, and being so strongly pressed to protract his stay that he 
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could by no means refuse, remained under his protection for a considerable time» 
during which the great attention of his entertainer kept him so extremely close» 
that he was quite lost to society, and never even went abroad for exercive saving 
into a small paved yard. So well, indeed, was his modest and retiring temper 
unde by those with whom he had to deal, and so jealous were they of his 
absence, that they required a friendly bond to be entered into by two substantial 
housekeepers, in the sum of fifteen hundred pounds a-piece, before they would 
suffer hina to quit their hospitable roof—doubting it appeared, that he would re- 
turn, if once let loose on any terms. Mr. Brass, struck with the humour of 
this jest, and carrying out its spirit to the utmost, sought from his wide connex- 
ion a pair of friends whose joint possessions fell some halfpence short of fifteen 
nee, and proffered them as bail—for that was the merry word agreed upon on 
Poth sides. These gentlemen being rejected after twenty-four hours’ pleasan- 
try» Mr. Brass consented to remain, and did remain, until a club of choice spi- 
rits called a Grand Jury (who were in the joke) summoned him to trial before 
twelve other wags for perjury, and f aud,who in their turn found him guilty with 
a most facetious joy,—nay, the very populace entered into the whim, and when 
Mr. Brass was moving in @ hackney-coach towards the building where these wags 
assembled, saluted him with rotten eggs and carcases of kittens, and feigned to 
wish to tear him into shreds, which greatly increased the comicality of the thing, 
and made him relish it the more, no doubt. 

To work this sportive vein still further, Mr. Brass, by his counsel, moved in 
arrest of judgment that he had been led to criminate himself, by assurauces ot 
safety and promises of pardon, and claimed the leniency which’ the law extends 
to such confiding natures as are thus deluded. After solemn argument, this 
point (with others of a technical nature, whoee humorous extravagance it would 
be difficult to exaggerate) was referred to the judges for their decision, Sampson 
being meantime removed to his former quarters. Finally, some of the points 
were given in Sampson’s favour, and some against him; and the upshot was 
that, instead of being desired to travel for a tine in foreign parts, he was per- 
mitted to grace the mother country under certain insignificant restrictions. 

These were that he should, for a terin of years, reside in a spacious mansion 
where several other gentlemen were lodged and boarded at the public charge, 
who went clad in a sober uniform of grey turned up with yellow, had their hair 
cut extremely short, and chiefly lived on gruel and light soup. It was also 
required of him that he should partake their exercise of constantly ascending 
an endless flight of stairs ; and lest his legs, unused to such exertion, should 
be weakened by it, that he should wear upon one ankle an amulet or chain of 
iron. These conditions being arranged, he was removed one evening to his 
new abode, and enjoyed, in common with nine other gentlemen and two ladies, 
the privilege of bemg taken to his place of retirement in one of Royalty’s own 
carriages. vay , 

Over and above these trifling penalties, his name was erased and blotted out 
from the roll of attorneys ; which erasure has been always held in these latter 
times to be a great degradation and reproach, and to imply the commission of 
some amazing villany—as indeed would seem to be the case, when so many 
worthless names remain among its better records, unmolested. 

Of Sally Brass, conflicting rumours went abroad. Some said with confidence 
that she had gone down to the docks in male attire, and had become a fe 
male sailor ; others darkly whispered that she had enlisted asa private in the | 
second regiment of Foot Guards, and had been seen in uniform and on cuty, 
to wit, leaning on her musket and looking out of a sentry-box in St. James’s 





Park, one eveniug. There were many such whispers as these in circulation: | 
but the truth appears to be that, aftera lapse of some five years (during which | 
there is no direct evidence of her having been seen at all), two wretched people | 
were more than once observed to crawl at dusk from the inmost recesses of | 
St. Giles’s, and to take their way along the streets, with shuffling steps and 
cowering shivering forms, looking into the roads and kennels as they went in 
search of refuse food or disregarded offal. These forms were never beheld 
but in those nights of cold and gloom, when the terrible spectres, who lie at 
all other times in the obscene hiding-places of London, in archways, dark | 
vaults and cellars, venture to creep intothe streets ; the embodied spirits of 
Disease, and Vice, and Famine. It was whispered by those who should have 
known, that these were Sampeon and his sister Sally ; and to this day, it is said, | 
they sometimes pass on bad nights, in the same loathsome guise, close at the | 
elbow of the shrinking passenger. 

The vody of Quilp being found—though not until some days had elapsed— | 
an inquest was held on it nearthe spot where it had been washed ashore. The | 
general supposition was that he had committed suicide,and, this appearing to be 
favoured by all the circumstances of his death, the verdict was to that effect 
He was left to be buried with a stake through his heart in the centre of four 
lonely roads. 

Jt was rumoured afterwards that this horrible and barbarous ceremony had 
been dispensed with, and that the remains had been secretly given up to Tom | 
Seott. But even here, opinion was divided ; for some said Tom had dug them | 
upat midnight, and carried them to a place indicated to him by the widow. It is | 
— that both these stories may have bad their origin in the simple fact of 

om’s shedding tears upon the inquest—which he certainly did, extraordinary | 
as it may appear. He manifested, besides, a strong desire to assault the jury ; | 
and being restrained and conducted vut of court, darkened its only window by | 
standing on his head upon the sill, until he was dexterously tilted upon his feet | 
again by a cautious beadle. 

Being cast upon the world by his master’s death, he determined to go through 
it upon his head and hands, and accordingly began to tumble for his bread. | 
Finding, however, his English birth an insurmountable obstacle to his advance- | 
ment in this pursuit (notwithstanding that his art was in high repute and favour,) | 
he assumed the name of an Italian image lad, with whom he had become ac- | 
quainted ; and afterwards tumbled with extraordinary success, and to overflow- | 
ing audiences. | 

Site Mrs. Quilp never quite forgave herself the one deceit that lay so heavy 
or. her conscience, and never spoke or thought of it but with bitter tears. Her | 
husband had no relations, and she was rich. He had made no will, or she would 
probably have been poor. Having married the first time at her mother's insti- | 
gation, she consulted in her second choice nobody but herself. It fel! upon a 
smart young fellow eneugh ; and as he made it a preliminary condition that Mrs 
Jiniwin should be thenceforth an out-pensioner, they lived together after mar 
riage with no more than the average amount of quarrelling, and led aimerry life 
upon the dead dwarf's money. 

Mr. and Mrs. Garland, and Mr. Abel, went on as usual (except that there was 
a change in their household, as will be seen presently,) aud in due time the lat- 
ter went into partnership with his friend the notary, on which occasion there | 
was a dinner, and a ball, and great extent of dissipation. Unto this ball there 
happened to be invited the most bashful young lady that was ever seen, with 
whom Mr. Abel happened to fall in love. How it happened, or how they found 
it out, or which of them first communicated the discovery to the other, noboily | 
knows. But certain it is that in course of time they were married ; and equally | 
certain it is that they were the happiest of the happy ; and no less certain it is 
that they deserved to be so. And it is pleasant to write down that they 
reared a family ; hecause any propagation of goodness and benevolence is no 
small addition to the aristocracy of nature, and no small subject of rejoicing for 
mankind at large. 

The pony preserved his character for independence and principle down to the 
last moment of his life; which was an unusually long one, and caused him to 
be looked upon, indeed, as the very Old Parr of ponies. He often went to and 
fro with the little phaeton between Mr. Garland’s and his son’s, and, as the old 
people and the young were frequently together, had a stable of his own at the 
new establishment, into which he would walk of himself with surprising dignity 
He condescended to play with the children, as they grew old enough to culti- 
vate his friendship, and would run up and down the little paddock with them 
like a dog; but though he relaxed so far, and allowed them such small freedoms 
as caresses, or even to look at his shves or nang on by his tail, he never per- 
mitted any one among them to inount his back or drive him; thus showing that | 
even their familiarity must have its limits, and that there were points between | 
them far too serious for trifling. 

He was not unsusceptible of warm attachments in his later life, for when the 
good bachelor came to live with Mr. Garland upon the clergyman’s decease, he 
conceived a great friendship for him, and amiably submitted .to be driven by his 
hands without the least resistance. He did no work for two or three years be- 
fore he died, but lived in clover ; and his last act (like a choleric old geutleman) 
was to kick his doctor. 

Mr. Swiveller, recovering very slowly from his illness, and entering into the 
receipt of hie annuity, bought for the Marchioness a handsome stock of clothes, 
and put her to school forthwith, in redemption of the vow he had made upon 
his fevered bed. After casting about for some tine for a name which should 
be worthy of her, he decided in favour of Sophronia Sphynx, as being eupho 
nious and genteel, and furthermore indicative of mystery. Under this title, the 
Marchioness repaired, in tears, tothe school of his selection, from which, as she 
soon distanced all competitors, she was removed before the lapse of many 
quarters to one of a higher grade. It is but bare justice to Mr. Swiveller 
to say, that, although the expenses of her education kept him in straitened 
circumstances for half a dozen years, he never slackened in his zeal, and al- 
ways held himself sufficiently repaid by the accounts he heard (with great grav- | 
ity) of her advancement, on his monthly visits to the governess, who iooke d} 
upon him as a literary gentleman of eccentric habits, and of a most prodigious | 
talent in quotation. } 

In a word, Mr. Swiveller kept the Marchioness at this establishment until | 
she was, at a moderate guess, full nineteen years of age—good lovking, clever, 
and good-humoured ; when he began to consider seriously what was to be done 
next. Ou one of his periodical visits, while he was revolving this question 





in his mind, the Marchioness came down to him, alone, looking more smiling | 
and more fresh than ever Then it occurred to him, but not for the first 
time, that if she would marry him, how comfortable they might be! So Richard 
asked her; whatever she said, it wasn't No ; and they were married in good 
earnest that day week, which gave Mr. Swivelier frequent occasion to remark 
—— subsequent periods that there had been a young lady saving up for him 
after all. 

A little cottage at H arnpstead being to let, which had in its garden a smoking 
box, the envy of the civilised world, they agreed to become its tenants; and 
when the honey-moon was over, entered upon its occupation. To this retreat 
Mr. Chuckster repaired regularly every Sunday to spend the day—usually be- 
ginning with breakfast ; and here he was the great purveyor 0 general news 
and fashionable intelligence. For some years he continued a deadly foe to Kit, 
protesting that he had a better opinion of him when he was supposed to have 
stolen the five-pound note, than when he was shown to be perfectly free of the 
crime ; inasmuch as his guilt would have had in it something daring and bold, 
whereas his innocence was but another proof of a sneaking am! crafty disposi- 
tion. By slow degrees, however, he waa reconciled to him in the end; and 
even went so far as to honour him with his patronage, as one who had in some 
measure reformed, and was therefore to be forgiven. But he never forgot or 
pardoned that circumstance of the shilling; holding that if he had come back 
to get another he would have done well enougb, but that his returning to 
work out the former gift was a stain upon his moral character, which no peni- 
tence or contrition could ever wash away. 

Mr. Swiveller, having always been in some measure of a philosophic and re- 
flective turn, grew immensely contemplative, at times, in the smoking-box, and 
was accustomed at such periods to debate in his own mind the mysterious 
question of Sophronia’s parentage. Sophronia herself supposed she was an 
orphan ; but Mr. Swiveller, putting various slight circumstances together, of- 
ten thought Miss Brass must know better than that; and, having heard from 
his wife of her strange interview with Quilp, entertained sundry misgivings 
whether that person, 1n his lifetime, might not also have been able to solve the 
riddle, had he chosen. These speculations, however, gave him no uneasiness ; 
for Sophronia was ever a most cheerful, affectionate, and provident wife to 
him ; and Dick (excepting for an occasional outbreak with Mr. Chuckster, 
which she had the good sense rather to encourage than oppose)was to her an at- 
tached and domesticated husband. And they played many hundred thou- 
sand games of cribbage together. And let it be added, to Dick's honour, 
that, though we have called her Sophronia, he called her the Marchioness from 
first to last ; and that upon every anniversary of the day on which he found her 
in bis sick roomun, Mr. Chuckster caiae to dinner, and there was great glorifica- 
tion. 

The gamilers, Isaac List and Jowl, with their trusty confederate Mr. 
James Groves of unimpeachable memory, pursued their course with varying 
success, until the failure of a spirited enterprise in the way of their profes- 
sion, dispersed them in different directions, and caused their career to re- 
ceive a sudden check from the long and strong arm of the law. This defeat 
had its origin in the untoward detection af a new associate-young Frederick 
‘Trent—who thus became the unconscious instrument of their punishment and 
his own. 

For the young man himself, he rioted abroad for a brief term, living by his 
wits—which means by the abuse of every faculty that worthily employed rai- 
ses man above the beasts, and so degraded, sinks him far belowthem. It was 
not long before his body was recognised by a stranger, who chanced to visit 
that Lospital in’ Paris where the drowned are laid out to be owned ; despite the 
bruises and disfigurements which were saidto have been occasioned by some 
previous scuffle. But the stranger kept his own counsel until he returned 
home, and it was never claimed or cared for. 

The younger brother, or the single gentleman, for that designation is more 
familiar, would have drawn the poor schoolmaster from his lone retreat, and 
made him bis companion and friend. 
of venturing into the noisy world, and had become fond of his dwelling in the 
old churchyard. Calmly happy in his school, and in the spot, and iu the attach- 
ment of Her little mourner, he pursued his quiet course in peace; and was, 
through the righteous gratitude of his friend—let this brief mention suffice for 


| that— a poor schoolmaster no more. 


Thet friend—single gentleman, or younger brother, which you will—had at 
his heart a heavy sorrow ; but it bred in him no misanthropy or monastic gloom. 
He went forth into the world, a lover of his kind. For along, long ume, it 
was his chief delight to travel in the steps of the old man and the child, (so far 
as he could trace them from her last narrative), to halt where they had halted, 
sympathise where they had suffered, and rejoice where they had been made glad. 
Those who had been kind to them, did not escape his search. The sisters at the 
school—they who were her friends, because themselves so friendless—Mrs. Jar- 
ley of the wax-work, Codlin, Short—he found them all; and trust me that the 
man who fed the furnace fire was not forgotten. 

Kit's story having got abroad, rsised bim up a host of friends, and many of- 
fers of provision for his fature life He had no idea at first of ever quitting Mr. 
Garland’s service ; but, after serious remonstrance and advice from that gentle- 
man, began to contemplate the possibility of such a change being brought about 
in time. A good post was procured for him, with a rapidity which took away 
his breath, by some of the gentlemen who had believed him guilty of the of- 
fence laid to his charge, and who had acted upon that belief. Through the same 
kind agency, his mother was secured from want, and made quite happy. Thus, 
as Kit often said, his great misfortune turned out to be the source of all his 
subsequent prosperity. 

Did Kit, live a single man all his days, or did he marry? Of course he mar- 
ried, and who should be his wife but Barbara? And the best of it was, he 
married so soon that little Jacob was an uncle, before the calves of his legs, 
already mentioned in this history, had ever been encased in broadcloth panta- 
loons,—though that was not quite the best either, for of necessity the ‘baby 
was an uncle too. The delight of Kit’s mother and of Barbara's mother up- 
on the great occasion is past all telling; finding they agreed so well on that, 


| and on all other sutjects, they took up their abode together, and were a most 


harmonious pair of friends from that time fortb. And hadn’t Astley’s cause to 


| bless itself for their a!l going together once a quarter—to the pit—and didn’t 


Kit’s mother always say, when they painted the outside, that Kit’s last treat 
had helped to that, and wonder what the manager would feel if he but knew it 
as they passed his house ! 

When Kit had children six and seven years old, there was a Barbara among 
them, and a pretty Barbara she was. Nor was there wanting an exact facsi- 


| mile and copy of little Jacob as he appeared in those remote times when they 


taught him what oysters meant. Of course there was an Abel, own godson 


| to the Mr. Garland of that name ; and there was a Dick, whom Swiveller 


did especially favour. The little group would often gather round him of a 
night and beg him to tell again that story of good Miss Nell who died. This, 
Kit would do ; and when they cried to hear it, wishing it longer too, he would 
teach them how she had gone to Heaven, as all good people did; and how if 
they were good like her, they might hope to be there too one day, and to 
see and know her as he had done when he was quite a boy. Then he would 


| relate to them how needy he used to be, and how she had taught him what 


he was otherwise too poor to learn, and how the old man had been used to 
say “she always laughs at Kit; at which they would brush away their 
tears, and laugh themselves to thiak that she had done so, and be again quite 
merry. 

He sometimes took them to the street where she had lived ; but new improve- 
ments had altered it so much, it was not like the same. The old house had 
been long ago pulled down, and a fine broad road was in its place. At 
first he would draw with his stick a square uponthe ground to show them 
where it used to stand. But he soon became uncertain of the spot, and could 
only say it was thereabouts, he thought, and that these alterations were con- 
fusing. 

Such are the changes which a few years bring about, and so do things pass 
away, like a tale that is told! 

END OF “THE OLD CURIOSITY sHopP.” 


MASTER HUMPHREY FROM HIS CLOCK SIDE IN THE 
CHIMNEY-CORNER. 
IT was musing the other evening upon the characters and incidents with which 
I had been so long engaged ; wondering how I could ever have looked forward 
with pleasure to the completion of my tale, and reproaching myself for having 
done so, as if it were a kind of cruelty to those companions of my solitude 


whom I had now dismissed, and could never again recall; when my clock struck 


ten. Punctual to the hour, my friends appeared. 

On our last night of meeting, we had finished the story which the reader has 
just concluded. Our conversation took the same current asthe meditatians 
whic the entrance of my friends had interrapted, and the Old Curiosity Shop 
was the staple of our discourse 

I may confide to the reader now, that in connexion with this little history I 
had something upon my mind —something to communicate which I had all along 
with difficulty repressed—something I had deemed it, during the progress of the 
story, necessary to its interest te disguise, and which, now that it was over, I 
wished, and waa vet reluctant to disclose 

To conceal anything from those to whom ! am attached, is not in my nature 
I can never close my lips where [ have opened my heart. This temper and the 
consciousness of having done some violence to it in my narrative, laid me under 
a restraint which | should have had great difficulty in overcoming, but fora 
imely remark from Mr. Miles, who, as [ hinted in a former paper, is a gentleman 
of business habits, and of great exactness and propriety in all his transactions. 





But the humble village teacher was timid | 










ms 


“ have wished,” my friend objected ; “ that we had been made ac- 
quainted with the single gentleman's name. I don't like his wi his 
name. It made me look upon hii at first with suspicion, and caused me to 
doubt his moral character, I assure you. I am fully satisfied by this time of his 
being @ worthy creature, but in this respect he certainly would not appear to 
have acted at all like a man of business.” aan 
“My friends,” said I, drawing to the table at which they were by this time 
seated in their usual chairs, ‘‘do you remember that this story bore another title 
besides that one we have so often heard of late?” 

Mr. Miles had his pocket book out in an instant, and referring to an entry 
therein, rejoined “Certainly. Personal adventures of Master Humphrey. 
Here it is. I made a note of it at the time.” 

I was about to resume what I had to zell them, when the same Mr. Miles 
again interrupted me, observing that the narrative originated in a personal ad- 
venture of my own, and that was no doubt the reason for its being thus de- 
signated. 

This led me to the point once. 

“You will one and all forgive me,” I returned, “if, for the greater conve- 
nience of the story, and for its better introduction, that adventure was fictitious. 
I had my share indeed—no light or trivial one—in the pages we have read, 
but it was not the share I feigned to have at first. The younger brother, 
the single gentleman, the nameless actor in this little drama, stands before you 
now.” 

It was easy to see they had not expected thia disclosure. 

“ Yes,” I pursued. “can look back upon my part in it with a calm, half- 
smiling pity for myself as for some other man. But I am he indeed ; and now 
the chief sorrows of my life are yours.” 

I need not say what true gratification I derived from the sympathy and kind- 
ness with which this acknowledgment was received ; nor how often it had risen 
to my lips before ; nor how difficult | had found it—how impossible, when I 
came to those passages which touched me most, and most nearly concerned me 
—to sustain the character I had assumed. [t is enough to say that I replaced 
in the clock-case the record of so many trials—sorrowfully, it is true, but with a 
softened sorrow which was almost pleasure ; and felt that in living through the 
past again, and communicating to others the lesson it had helped to teach me, 
I had been a happier man. 

We lingered so long over the leaves from which I had read, that as I consign- 
ed them to their former resting-place, the hand of my trusty clock pointed to 
twelve, and there came towards us upon the voice of the deep and distant bell of 
St. Paul's as it strack the hour of midnight. 

“ This,” said I, returning with a manuscript I had taken, at the moment, 
from the same repository, ‘to be opened to such music, should be a tale where 
London’s face by night is darkly seen, and where sume deed of such a time .as 
this is dimly shadowed out. Which of us here has seen the working of that 
great machine whose voice has just now ceased !”’ 

Mr. Pickwick had, of course, and so had Mr. Miles. 
were in the minority. 

I had seen it but a few days before, and could not help telling them of the 
fancy I had had about it. 

I paid my fee of twopence upon entering, to one of the money-changers who 
sit within the Temple ; and falling, after a few turns up and down, into the quiet 
train of thought which such a place awakens,paced the echoing stones like some 
old monk whose present world lay all within its walls. As I looked afar up into 
the lofty dome, I could not help wondering whatevere his reflections whose ge- 
nius reared that mighty pile, when, the last small wedge of timber fixed, the 
last nail driven into itshome for many centuries, the clang of hammers, and 
the hum of busy voices, gone, and the Great Silence whule years of noise had 
helped to make, reigning undisturbed around, he mused as [ did now, upon his 
work, and lost himself amid its vast extent. I could not quite determine whe- 
ther the contemplation of it would impress him with a sense of greatness 
or.of insignificance ; but when | remembered how long a time it had taken to 
| erect, in how short a space it might be traversed even to its remotest parts, for 
| how brief a term he, or any of those who cared to bear his name, would live to 
| see it, or know of its existence, J imagined him far more melancholy than proud; 
and looking with regret npon bis labour done. With these thoughts in my mind, 
I began to ascend, almost unconsciously, the flights of steps leading to the se- 
veral wonders of the building, and found myself before a barrier where another 
| money-taker sat, who demanded which among them I would choose to see. 
| There were the stone-gallery, he said, and the whispering gallery, the geome- 
| trical staircase, the room of models, the clock—the clock being quite in my 

way, [stopped him there, and chose that sight from all the rest. 


| I groped my way into the Turret which it occupies, and saw before me, in 
akind of loft, what seemed to be a great, old, oaken press with folding doors. 
These being thrown back by the attendant (who was sleeping when I came up- 
|on him, and looked a drowsy fellow,as though his close companionship with 
Time had made him quite indifferent to it) disclosed a complicated crowd of 
wheels and chains in iron and orass—great, sturdy,rattling engines—suggestive — 
| of breaking a finger put in here or there, and grinding the bone to powder—and 
these were the Clock! Its very pulse, if | may use the word, was like no other 
clock. Itdid not mark the fight of every moment with a gentle second stroke 
as though it would check old Time, and have him stay his pace in pity, bat 
measured it with one sledge-hammer beat, as if its business were to crush the 
seconds as they came trooping on, and remorselessly to clear a path before the 
Day of Judgment. 


I sat down opposite to it, and hearing its regular and never-changing voice,that 
one deep constant note,uppermost amongst all the noise and clatter in the streets 
below—marking that, let that tumult rise or fall, go on or stop—let it be night 
or noon, to-morrow or to-day, this year or next—it still performed its functions 
with the same dull constancy, and regulated the progress of the life around, the 
fancy came upon me that this was London's Heart, and that when it should 
cease to beat the City would be no more. 

It is night. Calm and unmoved amidst the scenes that darkness favors, the 
great heart of London throbs in its Giant breast. Wealth and beggary, vice and 
virtue, guilt and innocence, repletion and the direst hunger, all treading on each 
other and crowding together, are gathered round it. Draw buta little circle 
above the clustering house tops, and you shall have within its space, everything 
with its opposite extreme and contradiction, close beside. Where yonder fee- 
ble light 1s shining, a man is but this moment dead. The taper at a few yards’ 
distance, is seen by eyes that have this instant opened on the word. There are 
two houses separated by but an inch or two of wall. In one, there are quiet 
minds at rest ; in the other a waking conscience that one might think would 
trouble the very air. In that close corner where the roofs shrink down and cow- 
er together as if to hide their secrets from the handsome street hard by, there 
are such dark crimes, such miseries and horrors, as could be hardly told in 
whispers. Inthe handsome street, there are folks who have dwelt there all 
their lives, and have no more knowledge of these things than if they had never 
been, or were transacted at the remotest limits of the world—who, if they were 
hinted at, would shake their heads, look wise, and frown, and say they were im- 
possible, and out of Nature—as if all great towns were not. Does not this 
Heart of London, that nothing moves, nor stops, nor quickens—that goes on 
the same, let what will be done—does it not express the city’s character well ? 


The day begins to break, and soon there is the hum and noise of life. Those 
who have spent the night on dovr-steps and cold stones, crawl off to beg; they 
who have slept in beds, come forth to their occup2tion too, and business is 
astir. The fog of sleep rolls slowly off, and London shines awake. The 

streets are filled with carriages, and people gaily clad. The jails are full, too, 

| to the throat, nor have the workhouses or hospitals much room to spare. The 
| courts of law are crowded. Taverns have their regular frequenters by this 
|time, and every mart of traffic has its throng. Each of these places is a 
| world, and has its own inhabitants; each is distinct from, and almost un- 
conscious of the existence of any other. There are some few people well 
to do, who remember to have heard it said, that numbers of men and women 
—thousands they think it was—get up in London every day, unknowing where 
to lay their heads at night; and that there are quarters of the town where 
misery and famine always are. They don’t believe it quite—there may be 
some truth init, but it is exaggerated of course. So, each of these thou- 
sand worlds goes on, intent upon itself, until night comes again—first with 
its lights and pleasures, and its cheerful streets; then with its guilt and 
darkness. 

Heart of London, there is a mora) in thy every stroke! as I look on at thy 
indomitable working, which neither death, nor press of life, nor grief, nor glad- 
ness out of doors will influence one jot, I seem to hear a voice within thee 
which sinks into my heart, bidding me, as I elbow my way among the crowd, 
have some thought for the meanest wretch that passes, end, being a man, to turn 
away with scorn and pride from none that bear the human shape. 


Jack and my deaf friend 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Monday, March 1, 1841. 
RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN, 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he was instructed by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations to move to be discharged from the consideration of the resolution which 
had been referred to that committee, “ requesting the President to communicate 
to the Senate, if not incompatible with the p iblic interest, any correspondence 
which may have taken place between this Government and that of Great Bri- 
tain relative to the Northeastern Boundary not heretofore communicated to the 
Senate.” 

He would state, with as much brevity as possible, the reasons which had in- 
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duced the committee to believe that it would be inexpedient, at the mo- 
ment, to publish the correspondence to which the resolution referred. 

It would be recollected by Senators who had directed their attention to this 
subject, that, in consequence of the correspondence already published between 
the two Governments, and to which he need not scot as of refer, it became 
the duty of Great Britain to submit to our Government the project of a conven- 
tion for the settlement of this long-disputed boundary question. This duty had 
been performed by the British Government in the month of May, 1839. The 
President did not approve of this proposed convention, because it contained no 
ultimate provision which must inevitably and finally determine the controversy 
between the two countries. Indeed, from its character, 1t was quite probable 
that, had it been adopted, it would not have produced this result, so much to be 
desired ; and the President wes firmly convinced, considering the long delay— 
the high state of mutual irritation existing along the border, and the imminent 
danger of actual collision—that the interest of both parties imperatively de- 
manded the adoption of such treaty stipulations as must necessarily make an 
end of the question. 

The British Government had since unequivocally coincided with the Presi- 
dent in these sentiments ; and the two Governments had already agreed upon 
the essential points of a convention based on these principles, and alike advan- 
tageous and honorable to both. There were still some provisions of this con- 
vention of comparatively minor importance, and involving detail rather than prin- 
ciple, which had not yet been agreed upun ; but, if it were the sincere desire of 
both parties, as he believed it was, to arrive av an amicable conclusion, the ne- 
gotiation must soon be successfully terminated. Under these peculiar circum: 
stances, the committee believed that it could do no good to e:ther party, whilst 
it might be embarrassing to both Governments, to publish to the world the cor- 
respondence and the different projects and counter projects of treaties which had 
passed between them. 

Mr. B. said that his official position in the Senate had afforded him free ac- 
cess to all this correspoadence. He had examined it with care, and would now 
frankly state the impression which it had made upon his mind. Although he 
would not pretend to say that there were no omens of war in the conduct of the 
British Governmeut on our northern frontier ; yet this he should assert, with 
much confidence, that, in the negotiation itself relative to our Northeastern 
boundary, nothing had occurred inconsistent with the sincere and anxious desire 
which had always been professed by that Government to preserve the peace which 
now so happily subsisted between the two countries, and to bring the question 
to a final and satisfactory conclusion. Probably this expression might be too 
strong, and that he ought to have qualified the general terms he had used, by 
excepting the delays we had experienced from the tardy movements of the Bri- 
tish Government at every stage in the progress of the negotiation. Still he felt 
himself justified in using, at the present moment, the language of the President 
in his message at the commencement of the session, that, ** from the character 
of the points still in difference, and the undoubted disposition of both parties to 
bring the matter to an early conclusion, I look with entire confidence to a prompt 
and satisfactory termination of the negotiation.” He had reason to believe that 
such was still the anticipations of the President in regard to the Northeastern 
boundary question. 

Mr. B. said that, on the present occasion, he should purposely refrain from the 
expression of any opinion in regard to the case of the steamboat Caroline. This 
was rendered unnecessary, by the fact that ail the correspondence in relation to 
this subject of any general importance, had already been published, and each 
Senator had the same means of forming an epinion which he himself enjoyed. 
There was no truth whatever in the rumor now so current that there had been 
an angry correspondence between the British Minister and the Secretary of Siate 
since the date of the last correspondence between them, now before the public. 
There was no foundation for this rumor. It was true that, since that time, a 
single note bearing upon the subject had been addressed by Mr. Fox to Mr. For- 
syth, which the latter had answered ; but this note and answer were of so little 
importance that he (Mr. 8B.) did not deem it necessary to call for their pudlica- 
tion, and their tone was far from being of an angry character. 

Mr. CLAY made a few brief remarks, understoud in substance to be that, in 
his position with the Committee on Foreign Relations, derived as it had been 
from the Vice President, it might not be atnissin him to say a few words in re- 
lation to the subject. The questions in immediate dispute between the two 
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anti-federal patriots will be realized. And not only will the State authorities be 
overshadowed by the great increase of power in the Executive Department of 
the General Government, but the character of that Government, if not its de- 
signation, be essentially and radically changed. This state of things has been 
am effected by causes inherent in the Constitution, and in part by the never- 
failing tendency of political power to increase itself. 

By making the President the sole distributor of all the patronage of the Go- 
vernment, the framers of the Constitution do not appear to have anticipated at 
how short a perio: it would become a formidable instrument to control the free 
operations of the State governments. Of trifling importance at first, it had ear- 
ly in Mr Jefferson's administration, become so powerful as to create great alarm 
in the mind of that patriot, from the potent influence it might exert in controll- 
ing the freedom of the elective franchise. If such could have then been the ef- 
fects of its influence, how much greater must be the danger at this time, qua- 
drupled in amount, as it certainly is, aud more completely under the control of 
the Executive will, than their construction of their powers allowed, or the for- 
bearing characters of all the early Presidents permitted themto make? But 
it is not by the extent of its patronage alone that the Executive Department 
has become dangerous, but by the use which it appears may be made of the 
appointing power, to bring under its control the whole revenues of the coun- 
try. 

"The Constitution has declared it to be the duty of the President to see that 
the laws are executed, and it makes hin the Commander in Chief of the Armies 
and Navy of the United States. 1f the opinions of the most approved writers 
upon that species of mixed Government, which in modern Europe is termed 
Monarchy. in contradistinction to Despotism, is correct, there was wanting no 
other additivn to tue powers of our Uhief Magistrate to stamp a monarchical 
character on our Government, but the contro! of the public finances. And tome 
it appears strange, indeed, that any one should doubt that the entire cun- 
trol which the President possesses over the officers who have the custody of 
the public money, by the power of removal with or without cause, does, for 
all mischievous purposes at least, virtually subject the treasure also to his dis- 

al.—The first Roman Emperor, in his attempt to seize the sacred treasure, 
silenced the opposition of the officer to whose charge it had been committed,by 
a significant allusion to his sword. By a selection of political instruments for 
the care of the public money, a reference to their commissions by a Presi- 
dent would be quite as effectual an argument as that of Cesarto the Roman 
knight. 

Foss not insensible of the great difficulty that exists in devising a plan for the 
safe-keeping and disbursement of the public revenues, and | know the impor- 
tance which has been attached by men of great abilities and patriotism to the di- 
vorce, as it is called of the Treasury from the banking institutions. It is not 
the divorce which is complained of, but the unhaliowed union of the Treasury 
with the Executive Department which has created such extensive alarm. To 
this danger to our republican institutions, and that created by the influence given 
to the Executive through the instrumentality of the federal officers, | propose 
to apply all the remedies which may be at my command. It was certainly a great 
error in the framers of the Constitution, not to have made the officer at the head 
of the Treasury Department entirely independent of the Executive. He should 
at least have been removable only upon the demand of the popular branch of the 
Legislature. I have determined never to remove a Secretary of the Treasury 
without communicating all the circumstances attending such removal to both 
Houses of Congress. 

The influence of the Executive in controlling the freedom of the elective 
franchise through the medium of the public officers can be effectually checked 
by renewing the prohibition published by Mr. Jefferson, forbiading their interfe- 
rence in elections farther than giving their own votes; and their own indepen- 
dence secured by an assurance of perfect immunity, in exercising this sacred 
privilege of freemen under the dictates of their own unbiassed judgments. Ne 
ver, with my consent, shall an officer of the People, compensated out of their 
pockets, become the pliant instrument of Executive will. 

There is no part of the means placed in the hands of the Executive which 
might be used with greater effect, for unhallowed purposes, than'the control 
of the public press. The maxim which oar ancestors derived from the mother 
country, that ‘ the freedom of the press is the great bulwark of civil and reli- 
gious liberty,”’ is one of the most precious legacies which they have left us 








countries were the Northeastern Boundary, the affair of the Caroline, the case of 
McLeod, and certain seizures on the coast of Africa. The most important was 
doubtless that relating to the Northeastern boundary. Reference has been made 
to an arbitration that was to settie definitively the question, and all the priaciples 
that should regulate the composition of the arbitration had been settled on, ex- 
cept some minor points of detail. With regard to the Caroline, there had been 
some delay in answer to the demand of our Government whether her capture 
a our jurisdiction had been previously authorized or subsequently sanction- 


As to the case of McLeod, a good deal depended on what the Government of 
“New York should do in the matter. In his opinion there ought to have been 
some intimation by the Executive to the proper authority in New York of the 
necessity of affording to the accused a fair and impartial trial; and to his person, 
if acquitted, perfect security. 

If this could not be obtained where he was, he should be brought to a part of 
the country where strong prejudice did not exist, and where the safety of his 

rson should be put beyond all question. He thought it probable that New 

ork would take that course without suggestion from any quarter. He hoped 
he might have a full, fair and impartial trial, such as it was the duty of the coun- 
try to have guarantied to him. 

With respect to the African captures, he did not know what correspondence 
had teken place between the two Governments; but under no circumstances 
would this country submit to the right of search. 

Mr. C. gave it as his decided opinion that the state of the difference between 
the two countries was not such as to require a special Minister. The Minister 
resident there would be able to do all that would be necessary in the premises 
without difficulty, and he thought without delay. 

[Mr. Buchanan, (in an under tone,) I aim sorry to hear that. 
your Secretary of Legation. Mr. Clay bowed.] 

After all (said Mr. C.) I have not begun to think of the possibility of any im- 
mediate wa: with Great Britain ; that time has not arrived yet. But however 
distant it may be, I would relax no effort to place the country in a proper state 
ofdefence. He looked to the absence of all means of floating defence, steam 
batteries, &c., with the deepest concern. He thought the Government should 
apply all its energies to place the country in such a state of defence as would 
prepare it to meet any possible exigency that might arise. 

Mr. C, expressed his belief that both Governments desired peace ; that it was 
essential to the interests of each; and that, if war did come, it would not be from 
the will of the Government, but from collateral causes, over which they would 
have no control. 


The committee was then discharged, according to the motion of Mr. Buchanan. 


I expected to be 


—— 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF PRESII/ENT HARRISON. 
é [Concluded from the third page. } 
_ I consider the veto power, therefore, given by the Constitution to the Execu- 
tive of the United States, solely as a conservative power. To be used only, Ist, 


to protect the Constitution from violation ; 2dly, the People from the effects of | 


hasty legislation, where their wi!l has been probably disregarded or not well un- 
derstood ; and 3dly, to prevent the effects of combinations violative of the rights 
of minorities. In reference to the second of these objects, | may observe that 


I consider it the right and privilege of the Peuple to decide disputed points of 


the Consti‘ution, arising from the general grant of power to Congress to carry 
into effect the powers expressly given. And I believe, with Mr. Madison, 
“that repeated recognitions under varied circumstances, in acts of the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial branches of the Government, accompanied by indi- 
cations in different modes of the concurrence of the general will of the nation, as 
affording to the President sufficient authority for his considering such disputed 
points as settled.” 

Upward of half a century has elapsed since the adoption of our present form 
of government. It would be an object more highly desirable than the gratifica- 
tion of the curiosity of speculative statesmen, if its precise situation could be 
ascertained, a fair exhibit of the operations of each of its Departments, of the 
powers which they respectively claim and exercise, of the collisions which have 
occurred between them, or between the whole Government and those of the 
States, or either ofthem. Wecould then compare our actual condition, after 
fifty years’ trial of our system, with what it was in the commencement of ita ope 
rations,and ascertain whether the predictions of the patriots who opposed its adop- 
tion, or the contident hopes of its advocates, have been best realized. The great 
dread of the former seems to have been, that the reserved powers of the States 
would be absorbed by those of the Federal Government, and a consolidated pow- 
er established, leaving to the States the shadow, only, of that independent ac- 
tion for which they had so zealously contended, and on the preservation of which 
they relied as the last hope of liberty. 

Without denying that the result to which they looked with so much appre- 
hension is inthe way of being realized, it is obvious that they did not clearly 
see the mode of its accomplishment. The General Government has seized upon 
none of the reserved rights of the States. As far as any open warfare may 
have gone, the State authorities have amply maintained their rights. To a ca- 
sual observer, our system presents no appearance of discord between the difie- 
rent members which compose it. 
produced no jarring. ‘They move in their respective orbits in perfect harmony 
with the central head, and with each other 


Even the addition of many new ones has | 


But there is still an under current | 
at work, by which, if not seasonably checked, the worst apprehensions of our 


We have learned, too, from our own as well as the experience of other coun 
tries, that golden shackles, by whomsoever or by whatever pretence imposed, 
are as fatal to it as the iron bonds of despotism. The presses in the necessa- 
ry employment of Government should never be used “to clear the guilty or te 
varnish crimes.”” A decent and manly examination of the acts of the Govern- 
ment should be not only tolerated but encouraged. 

Upon another occasion [ have given my opinion, at some length, upon the 
impropriety of Executive interference in the legislation of Congress. That the 
article in the constitution making it the duty of the President to communicate 
information, and authorising him to recommend measures, was not intended to 
make him the source of legislation, and, in particular, that he should never be 
looked to for schemes of finance. It would be very strange, indeed, that the 
constitution should have strictly furbidden one branch of the Legislature from 
interfering in the origination of such bills, and that it should be considered pro- 
per that an altogether different department of the government should be permit- 
ted todo so. Some of our best political maxims and opinions have been drawn 
from our parent Isle. There are others, however, which cannot be introduced 
in our system without singular incongruity, and the production of much mis- 
chief. And this I conceive to be one. No matter in which of the Houses of 
Parliament a bill nay originate, nor by whom introduced, a minister, or 4 mem- 
ber of the opposition, by the fiction of law, or rather of constitutional principle, 
the Sovereign is supposed to have prepared it agreeably to his will, and then 
submitted it to Parliament for their advice and consent. 

Now, the very reverse is the case here, not only with regard to the principle, 
but the forms prescribed by the Constitution. The principle certainly assigns to 
the only body constituted by the Constitution (the legislative body,) the power 
to make laws, and the forms even direct that the enactment should be ascribed 
tothem. The Senate, in relation to the Revenue bills, have the right to pro- 
pose amendments ; and so has the Executive, by the power given him to return 
them to the House of Representatives, with bis objections. It is in his power, 
also, to propose amendments in the existing revenue laws, suggested by his ob 
servations upon their defective or injurious uperation. But the delicate duty of 
devising schemes of revenue should ne left where the Constitution has placed 
it, with the immediate rej resentatives of the People. For similar reasons, the 
mode of keeping the public treasure should be prescribed by them; and 
the farther removed it may be from the control of the Executive, the more 
wholesome the arrangement, and the more in accordance with Republican 
principle. 

Connected with this subject is the character of the currency. The idea of 
making it exclusively metallic,however well invended,appears to me to be fraught 





personal rights of the citizen, that has ever been devised. If any single scheme 
could produce the effect of arresting, at once, that mutation of condition by 
which thousands of our most indigent fellow-citizens, by their industry and 
enterprise, are raised to the possession of wealth, that is the one. If there 
is one measure better calculated than another to produce that state of things 
so much deprecated by all true republicans, by which the rich are daily adding 
to their hoards, and the poor sinking deeper into penury, it is an exclusive 
metallic currency. 
country for generosity and nobleness of feeling may be destroyed by the 
great increase and necessary toleration of usury, it is an exclusive metallic cur- 
rency. 

, the other duties of a delicate character which the President is call- 
ed upon to perform, is the supervision of the government of Territories of the 
United States. Those of them which are destined to become members of our 
great political family, are compensated by their rapid progress from infancy 
to manhood, for the partial and temporary deprivation of their political 
rights. 

et is in this District, only, where American citizens are to be found, who, un- 
der a settled system of policy, are deprived of mauy important political privile- 
ges, without any inspiring hope as to the future. Their only consolation, un- 


a camp—that their sufferings secure tranquillity and safety within. Are there 
any of their countrymen who would subject them to greater sacr‘fices, to any 
other humiliations than those essentially necessary to the security of the object 
for which they were thus separated from their fellow-citizens? Are their rights 
alone not to be guaranteed by the application of those great principles, upon 
which all our constitutions are founded? We are told by the greatest of British 
Orators and Statesmen, that, at the commencement of the war of the Revolu- 
tion, the most stupid men in England spoke of “ their American subjects.” Are 
| there, indeed, citizens of any of our states who have dreamed of their subjects 
| in the District of Columbia! Such dreams can never be realized by any agency 
| of mine. 
| The people of the District of Columbia are not the subjects of the people of 
| the states, but free American citizens. Being in the latter condition when the 
| constitution was formed, no words used in that instrument could have been 
| intended to deprive them of that character. If there is any thing in the grew 
| principles of unalienable rights, so emphatically insisted upon in our Declarati 
| of Independence, they could neither make, nor the United States accept, a s 
render of their liberties, and become the subjects, in other words the slaves, « 
\ their former fellow-citizens 











If this be true, and it will scarcely be denied | 
| any one who has a correct idea of his own rights as an American citizen, th 
grant to Congress of exclusive jurisdiction in the District of Columbia, can be 
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interpreted, so far as respects the aggregate people of the United States, as 
meaning nothing more than to allow Congress the controlling power necessa- 
ry to afford a free and safe exercise of the functions assigned to the General 
Government by the Constitution, In all other respects the legislation of Con- 
gress should be adapted to their peculiar position and wants, and be conformable 
with their deliberate opinions of their own interests. — 

I have spoken of the necessity of keeping the respective Departments of the 
Government, as well as all the other authorities of our country, within their 
appropriate orbits. — This is a matter of difficulty in some cases, as the powers 
which they respectively claim are often not defined by very distinct lines. Mis- 
chievous, however, in their tendencies, as coll of this kind may be, those 
which arise between the respective communities, which for certain purposes 
compose one nation, are much more so ; for no such nation can long exist with- 
out the careful culture of those feelings of confidence and affection which are 
the effective bonds of union between free and confederated states. Strong as is 
the tie of interest, it has been often found ineffectual. Men, blinded by their 
passions, have been known to adopt measures for their country in cirect oppo- 
sition to all the suggestions of policy. The alternative then, is, to destroy or 
keep down a bad passion by creating and fostering a good one ; and this seems 
to he the corner stone upon which our American political architects Fave reared 
the fabric of our Government. 

The cement which was to bind it, and perpetuate its existence, was the affec- 
tionate attachment between all its members. To insure the continuance of this- 
feeling, produced at first by a community of dangers, of sufferings and of inte- 
rests, the advantages of each were made accessible to all. No participation in 
any good, possessed by any member of an extensive confederacy, except in do- 
mestic government, was withheld from the citizen of any other member. By a 
process attended with no difficulty, nudelay, no expense, but that of removal, 
the citizen of one might become the citizen of any other, and successively of 
the whole. The lines, too, separating powers to be exercised by the citizens 
of one state from those of another, seem to be so distinctly drawn as to leave no 
room for misunderstatiding. The citizens of each state unite in their persons 
all the privileges which that characters confers, and all that they :nay claim as 
citizens of the United States ; but in no case can the same person, at the same 
time, act as the citizen of two separate states, and he is therefore positively pre- 
cluded from any interference with the reserved powers of any state but that of 
which he is, fur the time being, a citizen. He may indeed offer to the citizens 
of other states his advice as to their management, and the form in which it 
ia tendered is left to his own discretion and sense of propriety. 

It may be observed, however, that organized associations of citizens, requiring 
compliance with their wishes, too much resemble the recommendations of Athens 
to her allies—supported by an armed and powerful fleet. It was, indeed, to the 
ambition of the leading states of Greece to control the domestic concerns of 
the others, that the destruction of that celebrated confederacy, and subsequent- 
ly of all its members, is mainly to be attributed. And it is owing to the ab- 
sence of that spirit that the Helvetic confederacy had been for so many years 
preserved. Never had there been seen in the institutions of the separate mem- 
bers of any confederacy more elements of discord. In the principles and forms 
of government and religion, as well as in the circumstances of the several can- 
tons, so marked a discrepance was observable as to promise any thing but har- 
mony in their intercourse er permanency in their alliance. And yet, for ages 
neither has been interrupted. Content with the positive benefits which their 
union produced, with the independence and safety from foreign aggression which 
it secured, these sagacious people respected the institutions of each other, how- 
ever repugnant to their own principles and prejudices. 

Our contederacy, fellow-citizens, can only be preserved by the same forbear- 
ance. Our citizens must be content with the exercise of the powers with 
which the constitution clothes them. The attempt of those of one state to 
control the domestic institutions of another can only result in feelings of dis- 
trust and jealousy, the certain harbingers of disunion, violence, civil war, and 
the ultimate destruction of our free institutions. Our confederacy is perfectly 
illustrated by the terms and principles governing’ a common co partnership. 
There a fund of power is to*be exercised under the direction of the joint 
councils of the allied members, but that which has been reserved by the indi- 
vidual members is intangible by the common government, or the individual 
meinbers composing it To attempt it finds no support in the principles of our 
constitution. It should be our constant and earnest endeavour mutually to 
cultivate a spirit of concord and harmony among the various parts of our con- 
federacy. Experience has abundattly taught us that the agitation, by citizens 
of one part of the Union, of a subject not confided to the General Government, 
but exclusively under the guardianship of 4he local authorities, is productive of 
no other consequences than bitierness, alienation, discord, and injury to the 
very cause which is intended to be advanced. Of all the great interests which 
apperiain to our country, that of union, cordial, coufiding, fraternal union, is 
by far the most important, since it is the only true and sure guarauty of all 
others. 

In consequence of the embarrassed state of business and the currency, some 
of the States may meet with difficulty in their financial concerns. However 
deeply we may regret any thing imprudent or excessive in the engagements 














with more fatal consequences than any other scheme ; having no relation to the | 


Or if there is a process by which the character of the | 


into which States have entered tor purposes of their own, it does not become 
us to disparage the State Governments, nor to discourage them from making 
proper efforts for their own relief; on the contrary, it is our duty to encourage 


them, to the extent of our constitutional authority, to apply their best means, 


and cheerfully to meke all uecessary sacrifices, and submit to all necessary 
burdens to fulfil their engagements and maintain their credit; for the character 
and credit of the several States form part of the character and credit of the 
whole country. The resources of the country are abundant, the evterprise 
aud activity of our people proverbial; aud we may well hope that wise legisla- 
tion and prudent administration, by the respective Governments, each acting 
within i's own sphere, will restore former prosperity 

Unpleasant and even dangerous as collisions may sometimes be, between 
the cons:ituted authorities or the citizens of our country, in relation to the 
lines which separate their respective jurisdictions, the results can be of no vi- 
tal injury to our institutions, if that ardent patriotism, that devoted attachment 
to | berty, that spirit of moderation and forbearance for which our countrymen 
were once distinguished, continue to be cherished If this continues to be 
ihe rul ng passion of our souls, the weaker feelings of the mistaken enthusiast 
will be corrected, the Utopian dreams of the scheming politician dissipated, and 
| the complicated intrigues of the demagogue rendered harmless. The spirit of 
liberty is the sovereign balm for every injury which our institutions may re- 
ceive 

On the contrary, ho care that can be used in the consiruction of our Go- 
vernment, no division of powers, no distribution of checks in its several de- 
partments, will prove effectual to keep us a free People, if this spirit is suffered 
to decay; and decay it wil without constant nurture To the neglect of this 
duty, the best histurians agree in attributing the ruin of all the Republics with 
whose existence and fall their wri:ings have made us acquainted. The same 
causes wi!l ever produce the same effects ; and as long as the love of power is 
a dominant passion of the human bosum, and as long as the understandings of 
men can be warped and their affections changed by operations upon their pas- 
sions and prejudices, so long will the liberty of a people depend on their own 
constant avtention to its preservation. 

The danger to all well-established free governments arises from the unwil- 
| lingness of the People to believe in its existence, or from the influence of de- 
signing nen, diverting their attention from the quarter whence it approaches, 
| to a source from which it can never come. This is the old trick of those who 
would usurp the government of their country. In the name of Democracy 
they spexk, warning the People against the influence of weslth and the danger 
of aristocracy. History, ancient and modern, is full of such examples Ca- 
sar became the master of the Roman people and the Senate under the pretence 
of supporting the democratic claims of the former against the aris'ocracy of 
the latter ; Cromwell, in the character of protector of the liberties of the Peo- 
ple, become the dictator of England; and Bolivar possessed himself of un- 
limited power with the ttle of his country’s Liberator. There is, on the con- 
trary, no single instance on record of an extensive and well established repub- 
| lic being changed into an aristocracy. The tendency of all such Governments 

in their decline is to monarchy ; and the antagonist principle to liberty there is 











der circumstances of such deprivation, is that of the devoted exterior guards of | the spirit of faction; a spirit which assumes the character, and, in times of 


great excitement, imposes itself upon the People as the genuine spirit of free- 
dom, and like the false Christs whose coming was foretold by the Saviour, 
seeks to, and were it possible would, impose upon the true and most faithful 
disciples of liberty 

It 18 in periods like this that it behoves the people to be most watchful of 
those to whom they bave intrusted power. And althongh there is at times 
much difficulty in distinguishing the false from the true spirit, a calm and dis- 
passionate investigation will detect the counterfeit as well by the character of 
its operations, as the results that are produced. The true spirit of liberty, al- 
though devoted, persevering, bold, and uncompromising in principle, that se- 
cured, is mild and tolerant, and scrupulous as to the means it employs; whilst 
the sprit of party, assuming to be that of liber'y, is harsh, vindiciive, and in- 
tolerant, and totally reckless as to the character of the allies which it brings to 
the aid of its cause.— When the genuine spirit of liberty animates the body of 
a people to a thorough examination of their affairs, it leads to the excision of 
every excrescence which may have fastened itself upon any of the Depart- 
ments of the Government, and restores the system to its pristine health and 
beauty. But the reien of an intolerant spirit of party amongst a free people, 
seldom fails tu result in adangerous accession to the Executive power intro- 
juced and established amidst unusval professions of devotion to “democ- 





racy. 
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The foregoing remarks relate almost exclusively to matters connected with 
our domestic concerns. It may be proper, however, that I should give seme 
indications to my fellow-citizens of my proposed course of cunduct in the 
management of our foreign relations. I assure them, therefore, that itis my 
inteution to use every means in my power to preserve the friendly intercourse 
which now so happily subsisis with every foreign natéon ; and that, although, 
of course, not well informed as to the state of any pending negotiations with 
any of them, I see in the personal characters of the Sovereigns, as well as in 
the mutual interests of our own and of the Governments with which our rela- 
tions are most intimate, a pleasing guaranty that the harmony so important 
to the interests of their subjects, as well as our citizens, will not be interrupt- 
ed by the advancement of any claim, or pretension, upon their part to which 
our honour would not permit us to yield. Long the defender of my coun'ry's 
rights in the field, [ trust that my fellow-citizens will not see in my earnest de- 
sire to preserve peace with foreign Powers any indication that their rights 
will ever be sacrificéd, or the honour of the nation tarnished, by any admission 
on the part of their Chief Magistrate unworthy of their former glory. 

In our intercourse with vur aboriginal neighbours, the same liberality and 
justice which marked the course prescribed to me by two of my illustrious pre- 
decessors, when acting under their direction in the discharge of the duties of 
superintendent and commissioner, shall be strictly observed. I can conceive 
of no more sublime spectacle—none more likely to propitiace an impartial and 
common Creator—than a rigid adherence to the principles of justice on the 
part of a powerful nation in its transactions with a weaker and uncivilized peo- 
ple, whom circumstances have place at its disposal. 

Before concluding, fellow-citizens, | must say something to you on the sub- 
ject of the parties at this time existing in our country. To me it appears per- 
fectly clear that the interest of that country requires that the violence of the 
spirit by which those parties are at this time governed, must be greatly mitigated, 
if not entirely extinguished, or consequences will ensue which are appalling to 
be thought of. i 

If parties in a Republic are necessary to secure a degree of vigilance suffi. 
cient to keep the public functionaries within the bounds of law and duty, at 
that point their usefulness ends. Beyond that, they become destructive of 

ublic virtue, the parents of a spirit antagonist to that of liberty, and eventual- 

y, its inevitable couqueror. We have examples of republics, where the love of 
country and of liberty, at one time were the dominant passions of the whole 
mass of citizens. And yet, with the continuance of the name and forms of 
free government, not a vestige of these qualities remaining in the bosom of any 
one of its citizens. It was the beautiful remark of a distinguished E. glish 
writer that ** in the Roman Senate Octavius hada party, and Anthony a party, 
but the Commonwealth had none”’ Yet the Senate continued to meet in the 
Temple of Liberty, «nd to talk of the sacredness and beauty of the Common- 
wealth, and gaze at the statues of the elder Brutus and of the Curtii and 
Decii 

And the people assembled in the forum, not as in the days of Camillus and 
the Scipios, to cast their free votes for annual magistrates or pass upon the 
acts of the Senate, but to receive fiom the hands of the leaders of the respec- 
tive paries their share of the spoils, and to shout for one or the other, as those 
collected in Gaul, or Egypt, aud the Lesser Asia, would furnish the larger di- 
vidend. The spirit of liberty had fled, and, avoiding the abodes of civilized 
man, had sought protection in the wilds of Sey hia, or Scandinavia ; and so, 
under the operation of the same causes and influences, it will fly from our capt- 
tol and our forums. A calamity so awful, not only to our country, but to the 
world, must be deprecated by every patriot ; and every tendency to a state of 
things likely to produce it, immediately checked Such a tendency has exist- 
ed—does exist. Always the friend of my countrymen, never the r flatterer, it 
becomes my duty to say to ther from this high place to which their partiality 
has exalted me, that there exists in the land a spirit hostile to their best inter- 
ests—hostile to liberty itself —It is a spirit contracted in its views, selfish in 
its object. It looks to the aggrandisement of a few, even to the destruction of 
the interests of the whole. The entire remedy is with the people. Some- 
thing, however, may be effected by the means which they have placed in my 
hands. 

It is union that we want, not ofa party for the sake of that party, but a union 
of the whole country for the sake of the whole country—for the defence of its 
interests and its honour against foreign aggression, for the defence of those 
principles for which our ancestors so gloriously contended. As far as it de- 
pends upon me, it shall be accomplished. All the influence that I possess shall 
be exerted to prevent the formation at least of an Executive party in the halls 
of the Legislative body. I wish for the support of no member of that body to 
any measure of mine that does not satisfy his judgment and his sense of duty 
to those from whom he holds his appointment ; nor any confidence in advance 
from the People, but that asked for by Mr. Jefferson, ** to give firmness and 
effect to the legal edministration of their affairs.” 

I deem the present occasion sufficiently important and solemn to justify me 
in expressing to my fellow-citizens a profound reverence for the Christian reli 
gion, and a thorough conviction that sound morals, religious liberty, and a just 
sense of religious responsibility, are essentially connected with ail true and 
lasting happiness; and to that good Being who has blessed us by the gifts of 
civil end religious freedom, who watched over and prospered the labours of our 
Fathers, and has hitherto preserved to us institutions far exceeding in excel- 
lence those of any other people, let us unite in fervently commending every 
interest of our beloved country in all future time. 

Fellow citizens—being fully invested with that high office to which the par- 
tiality of my countrymen has called me, I now take an affectionate leave of you 
You will bear with you to your homes the remembrance of the pledge I have 
this day given to discharge all the high duties of my exalted station, according 
to the best of my ability ; and I shal! enter upon their performance with entire 
confidence in the support of a just and generous people. 


——— 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
An express from Marseilles has brought intelligence from Bombay to the Ist 
of January ; Calcutta, to the 16th December; Macao to the 3d of November; 
and Chusan, tu the 27th October. 


The state of affairs in China remains unchanged since the last advices ; and 
gloomy apprehensions as to the final result of the proposed negotiations were 
entertained. Both in China and in India the conduct of the Admiral is com- 
mented upon in most severe terms. The negotiation with the Emperor of 
China does not appear to have made any progress ; nor the approach of Admi- 
ra‘ Elliot tothe Chinese capital to have, as yet, produced any other result than 
the dismissal of Commissioner Lin from the Gove: orship of Canton, and the 
appointment, as his successor, of Ke shem, who is commissioned “ to settle 
matters,” and is supposed to be as much upposed to intercuurse with foreign- 
ers as the functionary whom he supersedes. The Admiral was still at Chu- 
san, which had been found extremely unhealthy. Ovt of 3,650 men landed 
there, only 2,036 were fit for duty, chiefly owing to bad diet and want of fresh 
meat. The Adiniral was expected to leeve for Canton about the middle of No- 
vember. Letters received at Tinghae from the prisoners at Ningpo  sta- 
ted that they were treated well, but suffered for want of proper clothing. Mr. 
Staunton still continued a prisoner at Canton’ The British naval force consis- 
ted of twenty sail of pennants, exclusive of steamers. 





The intelligence from India is generally pacific, and no event had occurred 
since the last dates of much political importance. Afghanistan remained 
tranquil. The news from Khiva and Central Asia was of a satisfectory cha- 
racter. 

An action had occurred in Scinde, on the 1st of December, at Kotriah, be- 
tween 4,000 Belooches, posted among the hills and commanded by Nusseer 
Khan, 900 Sepoys, 60 irregular horse,and two field pieces, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Marshall. The Sepoys attacked the position; and a despe- 
rate defence was made by the Belooches till four of their chiefs and 500 men 
were slain. Six other chiefs and 132 followers were taken prisoners. Nus- 
seer Khan escaped on foot ; but all the baggage, &c. were captured by the 
British ; who only lost one officer and ten privates ; thirty more were wounded. 


The accounts from Alexandria to the 23d of January bring the intelligence of 
the departure of the Turkish fleet for Marmorice, under the orders of Admiral 
Walker. The British steamer Stromboli, and the Egyptian steamer Nile, had 
been continuously employed during the 19th, 20th, and 21st of January, in tow- 
ing them outside the bar. 
the work, insomuch that the fleet was under sail in ten days after the firman 
was read for its restoration. Six vessels sailed out on the first day ; after which, 
Mazloum Bey, the new Turkish Commissioner, delivered to the Pashaa letter 
from the Grand Vizier, (received by the Sultan’s steamer Tahiri Babri two days 
before,) sta:ing that the Porte had granted the request made by its allies to con- 
firm Mehemet Ali in the hereditary Pashalic of Egypt as soon as the fleet had 
been delivered. : 

On the evening of the 21st of January, the Cairo telegraph and an overland 
courier had both announced to Mehemet Ali that “ Ibrahim Pasha and his army 
had arrived at Ramley, near Gaza.” A large transport was loaded that night 
with provisions for the troops, which were stated to be in great destitution and 
disorder. 

Commodore Napier remained at Alexandria, waiting further orders. 

The Earl of Cardigan has retained Sir William Follett, Sergeant Wrangham, 
and Mr. Adolphus, to conduct his defence. The Attorney-General and Solicitor 
General will appear as counsel for the Crown. ; 

It has now been decided upon that a brevet will take place on the 10th inst , 
in honour .of the christening of the Princess Royal. The same day is fixed for 


The greatest activity and co-operation prevailed in | 


Che AlGion. 


the augmentation of the Royal Marine force ; when twelve Captains and twelve 
First-Lieutenants will receive commissions, notices having been received at 
Woolwich to that effect.—Courier, Feb. 5. 

The Cork Reporter announces that Lord Ebrington has cancelled the ap- 
—— of Mr. Roche as High Sheriff of the county of Cork, because of his 

peal principles. Mr. Barry, the Reporter says, will be Mr. Roche’s suc- 
cessor. 

During the short sitting of the House of Lords on the 5th of Feb. the Duke 
of Wellington was seized with sudden illness. The following particulars are 
by a correspondent of the Times :— 

*« Last evening, the Duke of Wellington, as usual,was in his seat in the House 
of Lords even before the commencement of public business; and he went there 
in an open carriage. About half-past five o'clock, and while Lord Brougham was 
speaking, the Duke suddenly rose from his seat, as if to quit the House by the 
door near the Throne : the eircumstance, however, did not attract any particular 
attention until his Grace dropped his hat, which he kicked before him, appear- 
ing anxious to get it out of his way, so that he might pick it up at the further 
end of the House, and thus escape observation as to the state of his health. It, 
however, did not go far, when his Grace kicked it again ; and it went near Lord 
Redesdale, who was sitting on the woolsack near the table. His Lordship im 
mediately rose, as if to assist his Grace in getting the hat; but as the Duke 
was by this time staggering, and not stooping for the hat, Lord Brougham called 
across the table that his Grace was ill—to support him lest he should fall—to 
lead his Grace out of the House, and to send fora surgeon immediately. Se- 
veral Peers surrounded the Duke, and he quitted the House, chiefly supported 
by the Earlof Aberdeen. ‘They found, on getting into the Long Gallery, tha: 
his Grace could walk, but with considerable difficulty. The attack was one o! 
giddiness. His Grace, however, had perfect a. aud could con 
verse. Onhearing that the carriage nearest the House should be put in re- 
quisition to convey him to his home, the Duke observed that his own carriage 
was there, and he should prefer going away in that. It however was not im 
mediately forthcoming ; besides, as it was the open one, (bis Grace's newly-in 
vented carriage,) and the Lords near his Grace urged on him the imprudence ot! 
proceeding in such weather in that vehicle, Lord Beresford’s was called for ; but 
it also was not within sight. There was one close to the entrance of the House 
of Lurds, which proved to be Lord Brougham’s close-body carriage. It was 
immediately ordered up, his Grace handed into it ; and it forthwith conveyed the 
Duke towards his residence. Most of the Opposition Peers directly left the 
House for the purpose of following the Duke. It was surmised by those who 
knew his Grace's habits, that the giddiness resulted from that abstemiousness in 
regard to food, especially during remarkable changes, which, it was intimated, 
too often characterizes the Duke's mode of living.” 

On the 9th the Duke had so far recovered as to resume his customary occu- 
pations. 


In the House of Lords, on Thursday, Feb. 4, Lord Minto moved the thanks 
of the House to Admiral Stopford, Commodore Napier, and the captains and 
officers of the fleet under their command during the operations conducted on | 
the coast of Syria, and particularly for the decisive attack on St. Jean d’Acre. 
In making this motion, he alluded tu the cavils as to the supposed degeneracy | 
of the naval service, to which the recent operations in the Mediterranean gave | 
a triumphant answer. Lord Colchester, the Duke of Wellington, the Earl of | 
Hardwicke, and {.ord Hill, concurred in the tribute of preise on the officers and | 
men employed. The Duke thought it his duty to wain their Lordships on this | 
occasion, that they must not always expect that ships, however well commanded, | 
or however gallant their seamen might be, were capable of commonly engaging 
successfully with stone walls. The present achievement he considered one of 
the greatest deeds of modern times. (‘ Hear, hear!") That was his opinion, 
and he gave the highest credit to those who had performed such a service. It 
was altogether a must skilful proceeding. 

In the House of Con:mons on the 6th of Feb., on motion of Lord John Rus 
sell, the thanks of the House were voted to Admiral Stopford, his officers and 
men, for their conduct on the coast of Syria. 


Mr. Sergeant Talfourd on the 6th of Feb. moved the second reading of the 
Copyright Bull. He said that though sixty years were mentioned in the bill as 
the term of duration of copyright, he was willing to come to any reasonable 
compromise in committee. Mr. Macaulay opposed the bill. He thought its ef- 
fect, like that of all monopolies, would be to make books dearer, without con- 
ferring any advantage on authors corresponding to the injury done to the public. 
The only parties benefited by a long extension of copyright weuld be the rich 
booksellers. {[t would also have the effect of leading to the mutilation and 
suppression of valuable works. Sir R. Inglis supported the bill. Sergeant 
Talfourd expressed his surprise that Mr. Macaulay, whom he hoped to have 
found a supporter of the measure, should have thus appeared atthe eleventh 
hour as one of its strongest opponents. The argument against the perpetuity 
of copyright would equally apply to the right im perpetuity to any property. 
On a division, the bill was thrown out, by 45 to 38. 

Thomas Hood —We learn with great regret—and we think those who have so 
often laughed at his whims and oddities will sympathize with us—that Tom 
Hood is, and has been for some weeks past, in a state of distressing disease, 
which leaves in the minds of his admirers fears for his continuing good health. 
Were this all that sy mpathy and good wishes requires of us, we might end here 
with their expression—but we fear that he who has contributed so much, and so 
frequently, to the innocent mirth of millions, has superadded to the merely bodily 
inflictions to which all humanity is subject, one of the most annoying, and, un- 
fortunately, we may add, one of the most usual, accompaniments of genius—the 
resangustre domi On this latter point we hope we may prove to be mistaken 
—Heaven send it be so. At all events, we cannot conceal the fact, that pain- 
ful rumours on this head have reached us.—Court Journal. 

Prince George of Cambridge and the Eleventh Hussars —We have some 
reason to think that his Royal Highness Prince George of Cambridge is likely 
to be appointed colonel in-command of the Eleventh Hussars, the regiment, of 
which his cousin, the Queen's consort is colonel-in-chief. There can be no 
doubt that recent occurrences in that distinguished regiment have reached the 
ears of the husband of our most gracious Queen, and that these have been much 
talked over in the highest circle in the realm. There seems a fitness of the 
best character in the selection of Lord Cardigan’s successor; inasinuch as a 
lieutenant-colonel of a regiment, of which the senior officer is the husband of 
the ruler of these realins, could not be more apprupriately selected than in the 
case of one of the Royal Family itself. Let us add here, that the statements 
relatively to Lord Hill's imagined retirement, and the excusable nature given for 
that step in his lordship's imputed state of health, are both, we have reason to 
think, unfounded.— Court Journal. 


According to a Vienna correspondence of the 8th inst., accounts have been re- 
ceived there from Parma, creating great alarm as to the healthof the Archdu- 
chess Maria Louisa. 


The forged letters of Louis Philippe occupy the almost exclusive attention of 
the political circles in Paris. The Messager des Chambres of Monday night 
says,—*' Several journals publish fragments of letters falsely and criminally at- 
tributed to the king. Prosecutions have been commenced both for the crime of 
forgery and of offence against the king’s person.” 

The Earl of Eglintoun will shortly lead to the altar the widow of Comman- 
der Richard H. Cockerell, R.N., who died at Calcutta about nine months 
back. 


The marriage of Lady Marianne Compton and Viscount Alford,M.P., has been 
fixed for the last week in next month. 




















The nuptials of the Hon. Miss Spring Rice, Maid of Honour to the Queen, 
daughter of Lord Monteagle, with Mr. Marshall, is deferred until the close of 
the ensuing month 

We understand that a subscription has been commenced among the perform- | 
| ers at the Haymarket Theatre, for the purpose of presenting Mr. T. Duncombe, 
| the member for Finsbury, some testimonial of their gratitude for his exertions in 
| behalf of the profession ’ 
| Clarence House, St. James’s, the residence of her late Royal Highness the 
| Princess Augusta, will, it is expected, shortly be prepared for the occupation of 
her Majesty’s august mother the Duchess of Kent. 





Exchange at New York on London,at 60 days, 7 3-4 a 8 1-4 per cent. prem. 
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The British steamer President, now under the command of Lieut. Rovers, 

X. N., reached this port again on Wednesday morning last, from Liverpool, af- 
| ter a passage of between twenty and twenty-one days. Her dates are to the 
| 9th ult. from London and 10th from Liverpool. 

The accounts of the imprisonment of Mr. McLeod under process from the 
civil magistrates of the State of New York, and the correspondence which last 
passed on the subject between Her Majesty's Minister to this country, and the 
American Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, having been received in Lon- 
don, these at once, as was to be expected, led toinquiry in both Houses of Par- 
liament, and produced the debates which we give in full in another place.> The 
| main conclusions to be drawn from what passed, are : 








1st. That Her Majesty’s Government consider the destruction of the Caro- 
line was warranted by the necessity of defending Her Majesty's territory. 

2nd. That it would have been optional with the United States to have sought 
reparation for the destruction of the vessel,—if reparation should be made,— 
either from the individuals who committed the act, or from the Government 
whose subjects they were. That having chosen the former course, the Ameri- 
can government has now no right to change the ground it has taken, and fall 
back on the former. 

3d. That Mr. McLeod was not present at the destruction of the Caroline. 

Tn reference to the first point, we cannot but believe that unprejudiced minds, 
everywhere, will admit, that the government of England may find a triumphant 
vindication for the position it adopts, in that great law of nature which makes 
self-defence a paramount right, and even in that construction of international 
law, which Mr. J. Q. Adams so unanswerably asserted when Secretary of State, 
and of which the conduct of General Jackson in the Florida War furnishes so 
striking a precedent. 

And how abundantly did subsequent events demonstrate the necessity of decid- 
ed steps in the premises, on the part of Her Majesty’s officers! Along the 
whole frontier of land and lake, in a few short months, organized bands of ma- 
rauders appeared, without a national flag, drawing from this country their 
strength and military means, threatening every point and actually assailing 
many in Her Majesty's adjacent dominions; their avowed object, the subver- 
sion of her authority ; its natural consequence, the plunder and ruin of her sub- 
jects. Recreant indeed would he be, who holding a British commission, and 
vaving the means to arrest this monstrous iniquity in its incipient state, was 
vithheld from using them by an artificial impediment, There is not in the 
English or American service, naval or military, we verily believe, one officer 
who would have hesitated under such circumstances to have struck the blow, 
which did Capt. Drew. 

On the second point made by Lord Palmerston, apart from its manifest pro- 
priety, we think in the interest of both countries, it were highly desirable the 
settlement of this affair should be left to the two governments. Each bring- 
ing to its discussion a desire, that it should terminate amicably, would proba- 
bly find means to assuagy the sensibility of national honour, and leave the go- 
nial band of time to produce iis oblivious effects. 

That Mr. McLeod was not present at the destruction of the Caroline, will 
now not admit a doubt. We have assurances tothat effect from the Canadian 
authorities, from Her Majesty's representative at Washington, from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Prime Minister, and Secretary of Foreign Affairs. There is no mortal 





| inducement which would induce these personages to assert that which they did 


not believe to be strictly true. 

We turn now with pleasure to the proceedings had in reference to this subject 
in the Legislative Bodies of the United States, during the past few days. We 
copy the speeches of the Hon. Henry Clay, andthe Hon. James Buchanan, the 
latter Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs in the Senate, on the oc- 


| casion of referrigg to the relations between the two countries. It will be seen 


theseare highly conciliatory, and express the opinions of statesmen, alive to their 
country’s best interests, and the cause of humanity. But sentiments such as 
these were not confined to them alone,they appear to have been those of the whole 
body,and in another debate in the House of Representatives,on the fortification bill, 
the subject, being incidentally brought up, it elicited opinions no less gratifving, 
from a great majority of itsmembers. All seemed to repudiate the report made 
by Mr Pickens, a shor#time since, which, we must confess, appeared to us the 
most jejeune state paper which it has for. a long time beenvour fate to meet. 

On the whole, therefore, we may ‘conclude with the expression of a belief 
that appearances are propitious to a continuance of that harmony between the 
two countries, which mutual interests and reciprocal feelings should ever incul- 
cate. 

In home politics, we find the conservative triumphs in the elections at Can- 
terbury and Walsall exciting some discussion. Yet the Conservative leaders 
do not seem desirious of taking the reins of government, now apparently within 
their reach. They probably think they govern the country much more safely at 
present, than they could do were they officially gesponsible. They stave off 
innovation and preserve general tranquillity. These are higher objects with 
them than the patronage and emoluments of office. 

There is scarcely anything really later from China, yet some dissatisfaction 
appears to be experienced, that the high wrought ex pectations produced by the 
first accounts of the capture of Chusan, have not been realized. We thought 
at the time, that people's minds were running too fast, and that though matters 
then louked as favorable as cuuld reasonably be expected, that as speedy a ter- 
mination of the difficulties in that portion of the globe would not take place as 
superficial observers seemed to anticipate. In truth, the accounts from English 
letter-writers there, should be received with some grains of allowance. Our 
countrymen seeing about them a people so physically deficient, and a govern- 
ment so powerless, yet so vain, cannot bear to think that they stand before 
them a moment, and therefore put down all attempts at conciliation as mis- 
placed, and grumble at every hesitation in proceeding to extremities, because 
that course, they believe, would give them all they desire. 

From France we perceive nothing important, save that the bill providing for 
the erection of the fortifications round Paris had been carried. It received how- 
ever, one important modification,—Paris is not to be placed under martial law, 
without a special enactment for that purpose. 





We publish to-day the inaugural address of General Harrison, on assuming the 
duties of high office of President of the United States. We do this in accordance 
with our usual habit, for the document itself possesses little of interest to the 
foreign reader, it being chiefly devoted to the discussion of topics growing 
out of the peculiar civil institutions of the United States. The compliment 


| paid by the General, however, to the personal character of our Sovereign, will 


not be read by Englishmen, without emotion. 





*,* We received by the President the number of copies of the EUROPEAN 
ordered in conformity with the extent of our list, as it stood in January ; since 
which large numbers have been added, and the requisite orders for the full sup- 
ply will be forwarded as fast as the additions are made to the list. In the un- 
certainty attending a new publication we could not order at random, especially 
as the paper is rendered so expensive by the ehforcement of the stamp duty, as 
detailed in our last. We however received a sufficient number to supply the 
country subscribers, and to them they have been sent without distinction. We 
should, perhaps, have given the city the preference, if the supply had been ade- 
quate to the demand. 

Our agent in Liverpool had many difficulties to contend with, independently 
of those incident to a “ First Number,” but it is nevertheless a well filled sheet 
of excellent matter, and contains what is equivalent to fifteen columns or five- 
eighths of the entire Albion, which renders it the cheapest British paper ever in- 
troduced tothis country. It is, however, capable of some improvement, and we 
shall send forward by the President such instructions as may be necessary ; it is 
also the intention of the Proprietor of the Albion to proceed shortly himself to 
England in order that the European may be made as perfect as possible, and 
worthy of the patronage ofthe public.) 

In consequence of the stamp duty, it will be seen by reference tothe last 
week’s Albion, that the European must be charged tothe Albion subscribers at 
three dollars per arnum, notwithstanding the terms first announced, and repeat- 
ed in the European itself. a 


*,* We publish to-day the conclusion of the very popular tale, “The Old 
Curiosity Shop,” by Boz. ‘The same distinguished writer announces the im- 
mediate appearance of his long-promised tale of “* Barnaby Rudge,” which, if 
we find it of equal merit with its predecessors, shall have place ia our future co- 
lumns. ‘ 

We are compelled to omit much interesting matter we had prepared for this 
day’s publication, by the length of the debates in Parliament and the President's 
Address. 
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ARREST OF MR. M’LEOD. 
“House of Lords, Feb. 8. 


The Earl of MOUNTCASHEL said he perceived that some"correspondence 





She Avvton. : March 6, 


immediate command of the gentleman whom the military force of the province | authorities, and that some of them were wounded in that service ; but he had 
had at that time been intrusted. Mr. M’Leod was apprehended and was | riot heard that they had received any pensions. he h dita eae 
about to be tried by a jury of the State of New York. He hoped he was| Mr O°'CON NELL said that the subject just now before the a “+ 8! shen 
stating facts correcily ; he did so withont making any comments, and if he | tobe left as it was. (Hear.) The life of Mr. McLeod was at po Hy me tend 
were,1ot correct, he hoped the noble lord would set him right. In the month of | he (Mr. O'Connell) was sorry that his hon. friend (Mr. soon a an a 
January Congress, on its meeting, applied to the President to lay before them | (hear,) for he thought that there ought to be expressed in that house } 











_ place between Mr. Fox, the British Minister to tne Urfited States, and | any communications with the British Government in reference to this subject. | Mcleod should be saved, as he acted under the command of the officers of Her 


. rican Sta ive to the arrest and impris- | In doing so the President, among « ] : 7 
er Woe pape am Ie per pao ; but pe official rnd eosiaation which Mr. Fox had felt it to be his duty to make as British Minis- | cheering.) 
t 


mation had been received on the sudject. It app@ared from 


(Great 
Whether Mr. McLeod was right or wrong, the house ought to de- 


other papérs, laid before them a strong re- | Majesty’s Government—in fact, under the command of her Majesty. 


public prints | ter and the representative of his Sovereign against the apprehension of a Bri- | clare that it was quite ready to assist the Government in preserving him. (Cheers 


that certain members of Congress had spoken in a violent manner on the subject tish subject for an offence, if offence it were, which had received the sanction | from both sides.) 


—ina manner not only disrespectful tothe Government of this céuntry, but in a | of the 


manner exceedingly harsh and violent towards the accused individual. H 


fore felt it to be his humble duty to bring the matter before their lordships, pegynaties between them. The answer of the President, continued the noble | 
for the purpose of eliciting some information or statement from Her Majesty's | lord, 


ritish authorities, and which at that moment was under the conside- 


House of Commons, Feb. 9. 
e} ration of the two Governments, and had been for three years the subject of | 


Lord STANLEY, referring to what had passed on this subject ~ the “~ 
was to refuse altogether to admit the claim of Mr. Fox, on behalf of Mr. | ¥!0S evening. submitted to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, whether 


iven. Af@all events, the pro- 
Government. At the same time he feared that what transpired in that house | M'Leod, for his liberation, partly on the ground that the Federal Government ought not to reconsider the anawer he hed then given. AN all F 


would not arrive in America in time to save that infortunate 
pat to be most falsely and unjustly accused. 
e 


oducti f th 
to nie, thal dependent states, and also on the ground that, if it possessed such power and | Cretion. He (Lord Stanley) bed esked the noble lord for: the .praddetion of! the 


i tter for his own dis- 
in such cases had no power to interfere with the authority of the several in- | duction of the correspondence in that form would be a matter for his 


5 i tial correspondence on 
had the opportunity of knowing through the means of Captain Drew, that Mr. | the right to interfere, the case stated by Mr. Fox was not one in which it would — oe pyre tigen Tones = os pA me war Ho one 4 
M'Leod pot te sent when the steamer Caroline was burnt, and that he was, | exercise it, inasmuch as questions of international right between the general se ta yt TY od tho, twbole of bbe fenanal the ence ents toalipetend, 
in fact on shore ae time, doing his duty, in obedience to the commands of his. Governments of the two countries in a degree interfered with the administration . e a a ps oy eet. ; theme aXeee, cediiina aiahem..ib\shdides aaa 
superiors. It would therefore appear, that the persons who came forward with the of justice by the several states of the union. Mr. Fox closed the cor-|0Ut Om te g 


ec had made a false and unjust’aceusation. He had, in the hope of savin 
the life of a British subject brought this matter before the house. It was in 


i i : licity. He could not but think that that would lead to a very inconvenient 
respondence by the strongest expressions of his regret at the views which the publicity , ali yee 
: President had taken upon the matter. He said he was not authorized to ex- | precedent, and would place the case on a principle which would be lable to 


i itain i f the coloni 
public point of view, a matter of much more importance than some individuals | press the views of his Government, but, on his own part, he made the strongest | 8"@#t misunderstanding as regarded Great Britain in the eyes of the colonies 


t 
he did hope and trust that the Government would take active and energeti 


migh suppose. It was, in’ fact, nearly connected with our honor as a nation 
a 
‘steps to assert, maintain, and uphold, the character uf this great country. H 


tional character to sink into cont 


. | protest in his power against these views, and without loss of time would lay and the world generally. He = not = Se eee es emeree 
«| the whole before Her Majesty's Government for its opinion. Sir, this is the | Which had been laid before the eee oo ee eee ae § 
e | position in which the matter at present stands:—A British subject was arrest- | SWF to @ question which was asked yesterday, ys 


: i f Mr. 
hoped they would not, by conte. Le t6 ixisult and wrong, suffer the na- | ed in the month of November; the assizes will take place during the present government had taken any steps, and what. as regarded the liberation of Mr 


Looking to the bostile feelings that ha 


, . > % . ld 
dj} month, February ; and this hour (and this is my vindication for interfering, in M'Leod? The noble lord had told him that her majesty’s government would, 


: Pag . bject. He 
been manifested in the United States, it was evident to him that if they did not | ®®y degree, in a matter on which communications have taken place between and indeed had taken such steps as they thought necessary on the subjec 


take a dignified position they would be trampled on—on every occasion they 


would be insulted whereseever they went. In short, there would be no safet 


two great nations, which are now in a very critical state), at this moment, the did not ask them what steps they had taken, if the noble lord thought proper to 


y | life of a British subyect may be in jeopardy, in consequence of his having act- withhold that information, but he did ask him whether he had taken such steps 


: ’ ded 
abroad for British subjects. He hoped, therefore, that Government would exert ed in defence of his native country, and under the orders and by the authority = the eo  - ee ee ae _—e oe beg rate sain. 
themselves for the preservation of the valuable life of this worthy individual, | Of the military powers of this country, to whom he was compelled to give obe- tha d8te of Syqnemaey, » 


who was now suffering in a d 
fully vindicate the character of this country. 


on.of the United. States, and that they would dience in repelling invasion and rebellion. 


The questions I wish to put to the | &2ee tw the proceedings then going on. He was aware of the responsibilit 


. at hi 
The vessel in question, the Caro- | noble lord are, inasmuch as this negotiation commenced so early as January, which attached to any member calling upon the government for papers whic 


line, was actively employed during the late trouble in Canada in assisting those | 1838—I wish to ask the noble lord whether he has any objection to lay on the on. seeif i ——_ yey arson ~ ore png “sod the full right. of 
ahs ‘euss oni . nod British authority” A party of marauders from the | table of the house the correspondence between Her Majesty's Government |‘? Dimsell | my age ne - raat A on re weg whole of the correepon- 
United States had . that-timey taken possession of an island belonging to Great | 204 the United States relative to the destruct on of the steamer Caroline on the | Pressing upon we g~enes 2 


ram ; : . a i ber, 18377 

Britain ; and this vessel was employed in carrying. thither men, provisions, and | Dight of the 20th of December, f ; 
Amuniti ay ato di h the despatches of Mr. Fox referred to in the recent accounts fromthe United| | °™ ead 

ammunition. The vessel was o gg Se apogee ai hprtodye nom teed States, dated 20th September, which Mr. Fox stated he had transmitted to the ene he —_ _ a a kl oe ao a 

dw, he would ask, had she letters of marque, or| Government at home, (and which I presume the noble lord has received, he duction of papers w ro e ae teen aon am tale. of thatatia 
; She had not. She was looked | having acknowledged despatches up to the 8th of February) relative to the ap- | Mate any Intention, on the part oF g , y 

If an English vessel was taken | prehension of Mr. M'Leod ! 


of the United States and Canada. 
act which he had described. 
any other authority for acting in this manner ! 
on as a piratical and treated as such. 


on the high seas, »withgutpletters of marque or any proper authority for crvisin 
in a hosti 


way, and was taken by a French man-of-war or a Russian man-of- the noble lord will lay upon the table of the house the correspondence up- 
war, would the English Government accuse the French Government or the Rus-| 0 that subject between the Government at home, the British cept owe 
sian Government with having acted improperly if a force belonging to them cap- | tive at Washington, and the representative of the United Scates! 
tured such a vessel and hanged her crew at the*yard arm! No ; they would say 


: dence. 
Whether the noble lord has received ne PALMERSTON—When he stated yesterday that he would have no 


’ any other part of the correspondence, and he thought, therefore, the noble lord 
any, and if so, what ste — me at may Set rapt ygadle ra had and would exercise a sound discretion in abstaining from pressing for it. 
4 : a f " . Lord STANLEY—I did not ask for it. I asked for the whole correspond- 


ence. 
(Hear.)| Lord PALMERSTON—With respect to the other question, what he had to 
Lord PALMERSTON.—I must confess the noble lord has advented, with | State was this. A case of a somewhat similar nature happened, or was about 


that such a capture was perfectly defensible. But it would appear that the Ame- | great discretion, to a subject of extreme interest, and which, from its great ve pian . a Me ° ? ae ally. bln pee A rem 
ricans had one law’ for themselyes and another for other nations, or else they | 4¢licacy, involving considerations of a very grave nature between the two coun. | Were Sent Our Lo Mir. lox, laying 


could never think of punishing a man for destroying a piratical vessel. He on 


ly wished the Americans would act on those principles whicn we adopted on either by the noble lord or by myself in my answer. 


other occasions. 


tries, | am sure the house will feel should be touched upon with great reserve, principles in the emergency. At that time it was rendered unnecessary to act 


Now, as to the statement | Upon the instruction ; but the case having now actually occurred, Mr. Fox, 


Wiwn; in 1818, the “Americans purchased che Plorides from of the noble lord with respect to the occurrences which led to this matter, it is without waiting for further instractions from home, acted upon the former in- 
Spain, and found themselves engaged in a war with the Seminole Indians, did strictly, as far as my memory serves me, correct. 


I will first answer the ques- structions and made the demand upon the American government, for the libera- 


; ; ’ } b 
not General Jackson, when in one of the forts that were capzured two English | ns the noble lord has put to me, and afterwards say one word in explanation tion of Bis. Hi/Lead, Ha then mpenad thn seats sovnae Degepemngate Sit 


subjects were discovered, order them tobe excuted! He did; and this Govern 


ment did not *interfére because those parties were acting in a hostile capacity | CUSsion between the two 
The noble lord conchaded by asking wheth- | Caroline to lay on the table that correspondence. 


without any authority whatsvever. 


of the transaction. I thy it is not expedient in the present state of this dis- from various causes that communication had been much longer on its passage 
a ‘ ethane as tothe seizure and destruction of the than usual, and it was only a few deys ago that he had received the final portion 
Whenever it is brought to a of what had taken place between Mr. Fox and the American government ; it 


ory - f di 
er.any information |.ad been received from Canada of the capture and detention close, of couree there can be no objection todo so. Her Majesty's Govern- | #* therefore, oaly that day thet an opportunity hed presented itself for sending 


of a British subject in the state of New York upon a charge of murder, and on 


ment having received within the last few days despatches from Mr. Fox and his out final and conclusive insiructions—they were then ready prepared, and were 


suspicion of being one of those who had been engaged in the destruction of the | ©OFrespondence with the authorities of the United States, which correspondence on the point of being sent off ; but what the nature of those instructions was, 


i ic i ther the noble lord nor the house would then expect him to say. 
Caroline steamer, and if so, what steps Her Majesty's Ministers intended taking has been furnished to the public in the American papers, there can be no ob- | Pe'er the no | 


in consequence. 


Viscount MELBOURNE said, that he would proceed to answer the question | ¢- 


Mr. Fox 
jecti h p- | had founded his remonstrances with the American government upon instructions 
onge he ekg oer aan ceeiantans sik Raiaiiacan tagokens sent him by the government respecting a case of a similar nature, which it was 


without entering into the facts and arguments with which the noble lord had pre- | Tule in regard to international affairs (hear, hear), and one which may operate toned uaaee Deve gatenne 


faced it. Her 


ajesty’s Government had certainly received information that an | ‘juriously to national interests, to lay before Parliament documents re- 


Lord STANLEY wished to understand whether the noble lord received in- 


individual of the name of M’Leod had been arrested by the authorities of the lating to pending discussions ; but, as I have before said, some of these sory mB Leeman Fy a i 5 pray dm ae the 
state of New York, and by them committed to prison to teke his trial upon a| having been already furnished, as respects them there can be no objection. | © hie, = y 
chatge of murder and arson which it was stated he had committed on the occa- | | think it important to make, with reference to the notice of Mr. Forsyth, one | SY _ 


sion of the seizure and destruction of the Caroline steamer. 


Upon hearing this | Observation. 


The noble lord said, he believed Mr. McLeod waa not one of the| Lord PALMERSTON said that the instructions given were precisely to the 








Mr. Fox, our Minister at Washington, demanded his liberation from the Gene- | P@fty by whom the Caroline was attacked. My information goes precisely to | S#ne ofits, sells Aen en inn a0 Uelng glove Sie Sve 


ral Government, and received for reply that the matter entirely rested with the au 


"| the same conclusion ; but with regard to the ground taken by Mr. Forsyth, in | ¥4* 20 till Saturday last that the government had received from Mr. Fox the 


thorities of New York, and that it was neither in the power nor the inclination | T@Ply 0 Mr. Fos, I think it right to state, that the American Government un- test onmepenipations seggeating Ainecemnnpemiumay iin ety enprogrieey naegt 
wf the Federel Government of America to interfere. That was the way in which | 4eubtedly might have considered this transaction either as a transaction to be thorities 


the matter stood at present. 


What Her Majesty's Ministers meant to do in it dealt with between the two Governments, by demands for redress by 


Mr. HUME read from a paper, purporting to be a general ordér, signed by 


their lordships surely could not expect himthen to diate. (Hear, hear.) Atthe|9@ to be granted or refused by the other, and dealt with according- Colonel M’Nab, announcing his excellency’s great satisfaction at the destruc- 


same time the noble lord might be perfectly sure of this, that they would take 


ly ; or it might have been considered, as the British authorities con- tion of the steamboat, which was effected in a manner so creditable to the vo- 
' 


those measures which in their estimation would be best calculated to secure the | ®!4er proceedings between American citizens on the British side of the border, lunteers, and stating his excellency'’s unqualified approval of the important ser- 


safety of Her Majesty's subject, and to vindicate the honor of the British nation 


(Hear, hear.) 
Their lordsbips then adjourned. 


* House of Commons, Feb. 8. 


Lord STANTLEY said, that seéing the noble lord-the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs in his place, he rose for the purpose of putting to him the question of 
which he had given notice the other evening. That question was one of so 
important a nature, especially at a period so critical as the present, that he was 
a to preface it by such a statément ‘of’ facts as he believed the laws cf 
the e ‘could assure the house that beyond 
© go one single step, andhe was confident that the right | answered. 
hon. akg in the chair would have the kindness to stop him if he abused 

1 


use permit 


that he did not wi 


him to make. 
the | 


y which the house accorded. 


vince of Upper Canada, and not a single rebel imarms was left within that pro 


vince, a band of men, consisting partly of Canadians and partly of American 
subjects, was organized and armed within the frontiers of the United States, 
themselves of arms by seizing on the arsenals, the property of the 

nited States, and in open day took possession of an island lying in the Niagara 
Her Majesty, to which they transported, also in open day, 

arms the prc perty of the United States, ammunition and stores, the property of 
the United States, and brought frequent reinforcements of men, in order to make 
their position strong. From that position, ahd with those means, they for a 
considerable time fired upon the inhabitants of ghe Canadian frontier at not 


river, the property of 


mére than 600 yards distance, and upon boats passing up and down the river. 


This band, thus posted, was supplied on more thah one occasion by a steamer 


It would be in the recollection of the | hear.) 
house that in the latter period of 1837, at a time when by the gallantry of the 


troops, both of the line andthe militia, rebellion had been put down in the pro- 


as matter to be dealt with by the local authorities. But the American Govern- | Vice thus rendered by — — te ; pron nenyieneyrog: — 
ment chose the former course, by treating this matter as one to be decided be- Sika cee ceed dha uhpuinine, Be as po ject, 
tween the two Governments, and this is the ground on which they are entitled | ¥°° ; - ' A 
to demand redress from the British Government for the acts of its subjects, and | Lord JOHN RUSSELL believed the purport " rp yee ame ogee sa 
from that ground they cannot now be permitted to recede. I assure the house | Weston to be, yong ge ae * (Cheers.) Hie esble 
that on a matter of such extreme difficulty it would be improper for me to enter  eteryeacye! a wai me ere oe olagay =, como ) . 
into further remarks or vbservations, and | shall therefore content myself with wa T. DUNCOMBE wi b meagre pret elititie fins Aeiionalilin sidiadion 
answering the noble lord's question by stating the matters of fact I have just Ss pe ec Slee a he C vi hei ; 
mentioned. the government had adopted the act of the captors of the Carvline as their own? 
Lord STANLEY.—I apprehend that the noble lord has not correctly under- | He thought it right that the house owes | er o— —_ had om 
stood my questions—for one of them, aud that the most important, he has not | ‘he! approbation or not, and whether, if they ha On aks wd ac case WER 
That question was, whether the Government had taken any, and a I poe nd my = pe pty: EB ste 8 A ere 
if so, what steps, for the protection and liberation of Mr. McLeod? (Hear, ard PAL! SEUSS sete that, | Vee ~ 
ment did or did not consider the captors of the Caroline justified, his answer was, 
i i é 2 gov did consider them perfectly justified. 
Lord PALMERSTON.—It was my intention to have answered that ques- | tt the government “Ad cepa a us, 
tion of the noble lord before I sat down, but it escaped my memory at the mo- | | Mr. HUME—Has the noble lord or her majesty Tite, Np signified 
-| ment. I may state that a case somewhat similar in principle to the present was er wh! eMERSTON ¢ Yea? the eet a Bow ate ce (ie iii. 
expected to take place a year and a half or two years ago, and at that time in- _ er 48 F me ver Ae Mr Fox is ao pies aay et - 
structions were sent out to Mr. Fox, on which were founded some of the com- =< ge hase Be oom sree an , y Mr. r g ument. 
munications lately made by him to the American authorities. Of course, the oO eet 
house wiil, I trust, suppose that Her Majesty’s Government will send—they | * : 7 : — 
H : : F . : MPORTANT ADVERTISEMENT .—If Shannon Peet, Esq., eldest sun of the late Jo- 
have, indeed, sent—certain instructions ; but till we get the owe of the | | iwa Peet, Esq., Merchant of Waterford, Ireland, will immediately apply to William 
correspondence it is impossible to send final instructions. I trust the house will | ogilby, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Charleston, South Carolina, he will 
balieve the Government will send such further instructions as they may think it | hear of something greatly to his advantage i or i pp by ny produce rout of oe 
; » in. | demise of the said Shannon Peet, E.sq., (sho' 1 re fe taken place) and wi 
a mane “lee - = pupae seiecinatiaats termally whet these in furnish the documents necessary, legaily to establish the same, he will receive, on ap- 
a . : 


lying as above, a reward of One Hundred Dollars. — 
Mr. HUME wished to ask a question of the noble lord the Secretary for Fo- Pit is supposed that Mr. Peet went to New Orleans in 1839, and commenced practice 





reign Affairs, bat as the noble lord had made a speech on the subject, he must | there, or some where ix that partof the country, usa Physician. mar6-4t 
from the American frontier, which they had chartéred for that express purpose, 


with arms, ammunition, and reinforcements. 


orders of Mr. M'Nab, Speaker of the House of Assembly of Upper Canada,who 
at that time commanded the militia of the province, and was active on behalf 
of Her Majesty, attacked the steamer, lying, undoubtedly, moored by the Ame- 


tican shore, and having boarded her, and found it imposible to carry her away, ir 


consequence of the rapidity of the current, set fire to her, and suffered her to 


fall down the falls of Niagara. Representations relative 


to that pro 
ceeding were immediately made by the authorities of the 


Qn the night of the 20th of De- 
cember, that steamer having been so employed during the day of the 20th, a 
body of men, by authority of Her Majesty,and commanded, or at least, under the 





first beg of the house to suspend their judgment until they had before them the ANTED—By a middle-aged gentleman, a situation as Book-keeper, or general 
whole of the papers on the subject. The question he wished to ask was this: W clerk, in a mercantile house, or otherwise. He knows the science of book keep- 
—It appeared by the papers which he had in his possession, that in January, 





state of New 


ing in all its ramif.cations, is well acquainted with the English, French, Spanish, snd 
1838, a motion was made in the House of Representatives, calling upon the | Dutch languages, can keep the books and correspond in the two first-mentioned more 


particularly, knowing those two languages equally well ; he writes a very good hand, 
is well acquainfed with the West India business, from which quarter he can influence 
some important consignments to his principal. if required ; and wil) earnestly devote 
himself to the extentof his power, to promote the inteiestof his employer. He is 
confident that an interview will be satis‘actory, and that his services will prove availa- 
ble to any commercial House, and an acquisition worth obtaming. The best city re- 
ferences can be furnished as to character and capacity. Any communications direct- 
ed H, M. S., Box 1015, Lower Post Office, will be immediately attended to. jan30-tf 


Government to place on the table of the house all the papers respecting the Ca- 
roline, and in consequence of that motion certa‘n papers which bad been recei- 
ved from Mr. Stevenson, had been laid on the table of the house on the 15th of 
1) May, together with a letter from that gentleman. In that letter the allegations 

as to the attack by the Caroline were denied, and he (Mr. Hume) had scen a 
letter from Mr. Stevenson, in which he stated that no answer had been given to 


his application in 1838, and he begged to be informed whether he should urge 
York to the President of the United States, and a counter-statement was at the 7 1] 


same time made by the British authorities of Canada, through the medium of 


Mr. Fox, our Minister to the United States. 
nature of the evidence then presented, the President commuaicated with Mr 


In consequence of the conflicting | considered as sanctioned by the British Government. 


the matter on the attention of the British Government, for the American Go 
vernment did not yet know whether the enterprise of the Caroline was to be 
What he wanted to 


; know from the noble lord was, what were the instructions of Mr. Stevenson 
Fox, and furnished him with the evidence forwarded to their Government by 


the United States authorities, in order that it might be laid before Her Majesty’s 


upon which hé had acted as he kaddone? He again hoped that the house 


° would suspend its judgment on the question until all the documents were be- 
Government, with that demand for reparation for that which they characteriz- “ Txt 


ed a6 an outrage upon the neutrality of the American territory, the counter- 
statement of the Canadian authorities being in like manner made the subject of 


a strong counter-representation from Her Majesty's Minister at Washington 


The whole correspondence, in the course of the months of January and Februa- 


fore it. 

Lord PALMERSTON said—I rather think that my hon. friend will find in 
that correspondence that instructions from the American Government were gi 
ven to Mr. Stevenson to abstain from pressing the subject. (Hear) With re 


' ard to the letter of Mr. Forsyth, I beg leave to say, that the principle stanu- 
ry, 1838, was transmitted for the consideration of Her Majesty's Govermnent, ; : : : : 


with the demand of the reparation to which he had referred. 


He believed that 


thus :—In the case of the American citizens engaged in invading Canada, th: 


; American Government disavowed the acts of thore citizens, and stated that the 
after that period they had no information furnished from the Foreign-office of 


any transaccions on this subject. The Colonial office, in 1838, and at subse 


British authorities might deal with them as they pleased (hear,) and that the, 


; were persons who were not in any degree entitled to the protection of the Um 
quent periods, had laid before the house various papers, among which were the - 


proceedings of the House of Assembly and Her Majesty's Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Upper Canada, who, in their public despatches, strongly supported the 


view taken by the Canadian authorities, and spoke in tetms of the highest ap 
probation of those who had attacked and sunk. the steamer. 


He believed that 


ted States. But in the other case they treated the affair of the Caruline as on 
to be considered as that of the Government, and not to be left upon the Tespor 
sibility of individuals. Until, therefore, tse British Government disowned tho-. 
persons, as the American Government disavowed their citizens m the oth. 


case, they would have no right to change their ground upon the question. (Hea 
the country generally considered this question between the two countries a. 


fairly settled, but on the 12th of November last he was given to understand a 
gentleman named M’Leod, who belonged to the sefvice of Her Majesty, filling 


hear.) 
Sir R. PEEL wished to ask the noble lord the Secretary for the Colonies o: 





t question as toa matter of fact ; it was, whether there were not officers of FH 
in Canada the situation of one of the council, who had taken an active part in 


repelling invasion from the province, but who, as far as be (Lord Stanley) was 


able to learn, had taken no part whatever in the affair of the Caroline, wa 
seized in the state of New York by the authorities on a charge of murder an 


arson, was committed to gaol for an act done under the sanction of the Cana 
dian authorities, to repel the invasion of the Canadian territory, and under the 


Majesty's army and navy engaged in the affair of the Caroline, and wounded 
the service ; and further, whether they had received the same pensions as t! 
would have received if they had suffered such wounds in the service to wh 
they regularly belonged ! 

Lord J RUSSELL said, he had understood that officers of Her Majesty's 
my and navy were employed on that occasion, under the orders of the colou 
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1 STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 


HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 
sail :— 
From Bristol : Wea Fem og York 
Saturday, 3rd April, 184 Vednesday April, 1841 
Tocstay, 25th ey, : Saturday, 19th June, F 
Wednesday. i4th July, Saturday, 7th August, 
Saturday, 23d O: tober, , Saturday 20th November. 
For passage or other information apply to 


Mar : tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK, LONDON, AND LIVERPOOL. 

BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are unde 

ind alterations, will resume their stations for the year 1841, as follows a 
New York to London. ’ 

The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lt. Edward FranklinggR. N., come 


mander, will sail: 
From London. 








From New York. 


10th March, 10th September, 10th April, 10th October, 
10th May, 10th November, 10th June, 10th December 
10th July, 10th August, P 


New York to Liverpool. 
The President, 2366 tons, and —- horse power, Leut. Richard Roberts 
mander, will sail :— 
From Liverpool. 


R.N., com- 
From New York, 





10th February, 10th August, 10th March 10th September. 
10th April, 10th October, 10th May, F 10th Novegiher’ 
10th June, 10th July, y 
The rate of passage in the Main Saloon is $130, all other after berths, $190. 
L> a, $100, exclusiveof wines, which will be furnished on call oa 


al reasonabl. . 
sveward’s fees, $6,66. e rates 
The British Queen will carry 600 to 800 tons cargo. 

The President will take 1000 tons cargo. 


| Plans of the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. ' 





For freight or passage, ss to 
WADSWORTH & SMITE 


Jd 


, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street, 


Oat tf. 
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Kate, there 
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In the 
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